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“ABSOLUTELY PURE.” 


SEE ANALYSES :—Sent Post Free on Application. 





ELLIS'’S 


RUTHIN 


BEGISTERED. 


CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, 
Lemonade, also Water 
without Alkali. For 
GOUT, Lithia Water, and 
Lithia and Potass Water. 


WATERS. 


and every label bears their Trade Mark. 


Sold everywhere, and wholesale of 


R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 


Lonpon AGeENntTs: W. 


BEST & SONS, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 





EXTRA 


GLACE COTTON 
CROCHET OR 
TSATTING COTTON. 


in Skeins or on Reels, 
Unsurpassed in Quality. 





Exhibition, 
1878, 
Award 
of 
Gold Medal, 


BEST SOFT 


6-CorD COTTON 


IN ALL COLOURS, 
AND SUITABLE FOR 
ANY SEWING 
MACHINE 


To be had of all 
Wholesale and 
Retail Drapers and 
Merchants 
throughout the 
World. 





OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE 


DUPLEX AND OTHER LAMPS 


AND ORMOLU. 


FOR INDIA AND HOME USE. 


IN CRYSTAL AND COLOURED GLASS, AND FITTED WITH PATENT EXTINGUISHER. 
Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


MESS, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
Birmingham: Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


London : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


Established 1807. 
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Part OXXIII., New Szrms.—Maxrcu, 1879, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE. THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 
YOU CAN CHANGE THE TRICKLING STREAM, BUT NOT THE 


HAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is to every individual 

to have at hand some simpje, effective, and palatable remedy such as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, to check 
aie disease at the onset!!! For this is the time. With very little trouble you can 
: : change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the rolling river. It 
3 will defy all your tiny efforts. I feel I cannot sufficiently impress this orally, who 

nge is con 

















information upon all Householders, or Ship Captains, or Europeans gen: » who 
are visiting or residing in any hot or foreign climate. Whenever a cha 
templated, likely to disturb the condition of health, lett ENO’S FR SALT 
=| be your eougemen, for under any circumstances its use is beneficial, and never can 
t do harm. en you feel out of sorts, yet unable to say why, frequently without 
any warning you are suddenly seized with lassitude, disinclination for bodily or 
mental exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain in the forehead, dull aching of k 
and limbs, coldness of the surface, and o shivering, &c. &c., then your whole 
body is out of order, the spirit of danger has been kindled, but you do not know 
where it may end; it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy at hand, that will 
always answer the very best end, with a positive assurance of doing good in every 
case, and in no case any harm. The Pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the 
ship into safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. The common idea when not 
feeling well is—‘‘ I will wait and see ; perhaps I shallfbe better to-morrow ;”” whereas, 
= hadasupply of ENO’S FRUIT SALT been at hand, and use made of it at the 
2 onset, all calamitous results might have been avoided. What dashes to the earth so 
many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises, 
= as untimely death? It is not exaggeration, but simple fact, when I state that any 
little pecuniary benefit I may derive from the sale of this Preparation is absolutely 

; nothing as compared with the immense benefit by those who useit. J.C. ENO. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
TWO HUNDEED MILES IN THE BUSH. 

z ** & native of Newcastle left this country for Australia in search of health, on the 
30th September, and reached Adelaide on the 12th November. After wending his 
way some two hundred miles into the Bush, he purchased, at a town called Alberry, 

- a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT! Who'd have thought it?—Rosiw Goop- 

2? FELLOw.”’— The Newcastle Chronicle. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT IN THE DESERT. 
“Kimberley Diamond Fields, Noy. 27, 1878. 

. ** Srz,—Allow me to bear testimony to the great value of your FRUIT SALT. 
§ During active service on the borders of the Kalhalari Desert I suffered from a 
= disease arising from the inordinate use of milk and boiled bang-shuiter roots (our 

only food for eight days). I placed myself under the treatment of the Field Sur- 

geon, but without obtaining relief. At the urgent —— of Gunner Loewenthal 

I was induced try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, the first three doses of which gave me 

instantaneous relief from the flatulency and large discharge of wind, and secured 

me a good night's rest. By the following morning the fever had left me, my bowels 
2 were reduced to their normal size, and in two days I was able to resume my military 
* duties.—I remain, dear Sir, yours very gratefully, 

“‘Lovurs Gotpsmirs, Captain Griqualand West Light Infantry.” 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—From the Rev. Dr. Hurst, Vicar of 


Collerley :—‘I have used your FRUIT SALT for many years, and have 
verified your statements. The thanks of the public are due to you for your un- 
ceasing efforts to relieve suffering humanity. Long may you live to be a blessing 
to the world !’ 


¥ CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked “ ENO’S 
S .* \ FRUIT SALT.” Without, you have been imposed upon by a Worthless Imitation, 
iy SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. ‘ 


ve VSR 7¢ 
ed only by J. C. ENO’S Patent, at 


* Pre 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Frys Cocoa Extract 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


PURE COCOA ONLY, WITH THE SUPERFLUOUS OIL EXTRACTED. 
“This pure and delicious Cocoa, consisting exclusively of choice Cocoa Nibs 
from which the superfluous oil has been extracted, is strongly recommended | 
to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 

“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Food, Water, and 
Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall. 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL & LONDON. 
Try also FRY’S CARAOCAS OCOOCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


JSull Directions. 


EASY TEETHING. 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


n 
> 
| 
1] 
4 
. ‘y] 
For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. a Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. od., with 
m 
Lal 
b 
2 


(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%4d. and 2s. od. (great saving), with 


Sent post free for 13 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 


directions. Sent post free for 15 anne. Direct 
ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 
The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, post free), 
contain three times the quantity of the small boxes. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 


Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemust for a free copy. 


West Cowes, I. W. 





GOWLANDS’ LOTION, 


A Botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolourations. It allays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession. Estasiisnep 120 Yrars, 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 








WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of 
Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
1d,, 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., 1s., 28, 6d,, and 5s, 
Boxes, Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
2s, 6d. or 5s, size, as there is a considerable saying, 


A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY S OINTMENT 


THIS OINTMENT may be rubbed into the System, so as 
to reach any internal Oomplaint; by these means it cures 
Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, 
SPINE, or other Parts, It is an infallible remedy for BAD 
LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases. 

















THE PERFECT FOOD. 


NO ADDED MILK OR SUGAR IN USE. 
LOBD’S 


Patent Dried Milk Foods 


|No.1. FOR INFANTS oo ons «+ (Green Label.) 
» 2. For Children, Mothers Lying-In and 
Nursing ; Invalids, Wasting Diseases, 


BG, ove ase nse weno wee CED gg } 
» 3. ANTI-DIARRHEA ... ove o (Red ” 
| LANCE T—“ Contain all the elements of food. Invaluable 
in the Sick-room, Nursery, and in travelling.” 


Tins, 1s. ° ; ee 
each, : e 
Autographed a * 


PACE WOODCOCK’S 








WIND PILLS 


MancuestEr, June 13th, 1877, 
To Mr. Pacs D. Wooncoox, Norwich. 
Srr,—I have found i Pills an excellent preparation 





for the Constipation and Flatulency so common in both sexes. 
They possess great advantages over other Pills. Their uni- 
formity of strength, the smallness of the dose, and the cer- 
tainty of their action, commend them to those who require a 
Tonic to assist digestion, relieve Wind in the Stomach, exert 
@ special influence on the Liver, and also the peristaltic 
motion of the Bowels, resulting from Chronic Indigestion 
and lack of Assimilation. The more my experience in their 
varied applicability extends, the more their beneficial effects 
appear, and many households have found a t friend in 
your preparation, for the promotion of a healthy digestion. 
Their favourable action are all that could be wished for. 


Iam, faithfully yours, THOMAS FOSTER KER, Surgeon. 
Of all Medicine Vendors at ls. lid. and 2s. 9d, 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


: i excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted, 


For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression a 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion, 





Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 134d, and 2s, 9d. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 










For Bilious Disorders, Liver Complaints, Low Spirits, 
Indigestion. Those who use this excellent 
medicine may “eat, drink, and be merry,” 









FAMILY 
MEDICINE. 


sorLuD BV ERY W HERE 





W. C. BENNETT’S NEW VOLUME. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 


SHA SONGS. 


: Scotsman.—“* While Dr. Bennett’s new volume of Sea 
Songs is admirably qualified to attract maritime hearers, 


Purify the blood. | many of them are as well fitted to be sung in a drawing- 
room as on the bosom of the Atlantic. Simple, free-flowing, 

ci ail and full of buoyant vigour, they are now stirring and joyous 
4 . OISeaSe,} Their writer has 


- 
ilJ 


in tone, and again unaffectedly pathetic. 


; | caught the genuine odour and flavour e salt winds and _ 

r alle | foamy waves; he gives us songs of parting — graceful, 

WORSDE LE Sermo obstr uctions, simple, and cinhee oenen that tell of lonely musings in 
“re $ | tropic calms, of ships beating amid sleet and snow ‘round 

| Improve digestion, the Horn,’ straining under clouds of canvas after flying 
| foes, or sweeping into palmy isles over the Pacific swell; 
Establish the health and he descants with fiery energy of diction on the great 
° ‘ . 2 deeds of Blake and Anson, Vernon and Pellew—naval 

worthies whom his songs should make more than names to 

May BE TAKEN WITH PERFECT SAFETY the people. In short, Dr, Bennett's new volume is altogether 
excellent, and can scarcely fail to attain extensive popu- 

BY OLp ano Younc. larity.”” Daily News.—‘‘ There is spirit in many of the songs.” 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Dr. Bennett has been largely successful; so 
successful, indeed, that he may be said to have followed 
= Dibdin with no faltering steps. These ‘Sea Songs’ are 
not sentimental ditties to be warbled in a drawing-room, 
but songs vigorous and melodious, and racy of the brine.” 

CHAPMAN & HALL, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


CHLORODYN EE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

- Jc COLLIS BROW NHL’S 
CHLORODYNEG is aamittea by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 
CHLORODYNEG is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

** Earl Russell communicated to the College of Ppguicione that he received a despatch from 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that 
the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, December Ist, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

Cavrioy.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Coxttis Brownz was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 

CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Frreman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say had been 


sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1%4d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lis. each. Noneis genuine without the words “‘Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
OVER 20,000 SOLD. 


STURMS 
‘MAGIC DRAWING APPARATUS. 


TO DRAW FROM NATURE. 
HANDSOME AND USEFUL PRESENT. 


FRITZ LEHFELDT, 2, Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 





























Price 6s. P. O. O. to be made payable at Finsbury Pavement. 



































4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


GOODALL'S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not tried these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The most delicious and cheapest Sauce in the world. 


Warranted pure and free from any injurious ingredient. This cheap and excellent 
Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes more delicious. The 
most cultivated culinary connoisseurs have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE 
RELISH, on the ground that neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, 
and that its invigorating zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes 
to which it is added. Employed either “au naturel” as a fillip to chops, steaks, 
game, or cold meats, or used in combination by a skilful cook, in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies, for fish and made dishes. The only cheap and good Sauce. Beware of imitations. 


CAUTION.—Some unprincipled makers of Sauce are filling our old bottles with their 
worthless preparations, and using a colourable imitation of our YORKSHIRE RELISH Label, 
We therefore beg to caution the Public that none is genuine unless the name “GOODALL, 
BACKHOUSE, & CO.,” and Trade Mark, “ Willow Pattern Plate,” is on each Label, 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. Prepared by 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSEH, & CO., Leeds. 








GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





The cheapest because the best; indispensable to every household, and an inestimable 
boon to housewives. “Makes delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. One trial will convince the most sceptical 
of its superiority over others. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d, Packets, 
6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s. Tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


, 

GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged to be the 
best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, and stimulates 
the appetite. Is invaluable for Indigestion, Nervousness, Gout, Rheumatics, &c. Has 
proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all suffering from general debility and 
loss of appetite. The best restorative for the weak, young, or aged. Is admirably 
adapted for delicate children, and persons to whom Quinine in any other form is 
objectionable, and is especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of Cod Liver Oil, where 
the combined effect of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Asselli is desirable. A wine-glassful twice or 
thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a cordial Tonic is required, 
far superior to sherry and bitters, or bitter beer. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 114d., 
2s., and 2s, 3d. per Bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
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GO@DALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


For making Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less time and at half the price. 


Delicious to Plum Pudding. Delicious to Jam Tarts. 

Delicious to Stewed Rice. Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 
Delicious to everything. Delicious alone. 





Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are 
implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence in the article, and can 
recommend it to housekeepers generally as a useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. 
Give it a trial. 
Sold in Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 





Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 











COODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


OZONE IRISH WHISKEY 


Is the finest Old Irish Whiskey. Of all respectable Wine Merchants. 


JAMES BURROUGH, Cale Street Distillery, London, 8.W. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWIIERE. 


“It may be safely recommended as a useful and healthy stim::lant.”—Medical Examiner, May 30th. 
“A remarkably fine Whiskey ; it possesses, too, age and mellowness.”—Brief, August 23rd. 


| 
I A | First-Class Medals to MAW & CO., International Exhibition of, 1862 ; 
\ Dublin, 1865; Oporto, 1865; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; and 








numerous others, 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 
TABLE GLASS ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


OF ALL KINDS, 





HORTICULTURAL GLASS. | 2) a a 
PLATE, SHEET, & CROWN rd ti. > => 
WINDOW GLASS. iis =y S 
GLASS FLOWER VASES a. & a 
FOR |TABLE DECORATION. | 
Stained and Painted Glass li 4 | 
FOR MEMORIAL AND OTHER WINDOWS. com lecorative for ordinary floors 


bining a highly a and economical substitute 
and their ble coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-' the work 


wee =a peris! 1 speek 
design. f the day, forwarded, together with oa 
seen also at Maw and Co.’s Manchester Agent, Was. DALE, 50, Johr 
ormerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son 7 | panen Sec, Lemdon, Agee Vi setpoal Agee JOHN POWELL 
" e. en! 
seh dans a ) and Co., 10, St. George's Crescent. 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


THIRD EDITION, Vols. I, and II., demy 8vo, 12s. each, 


A HISTORY of our OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the Berlin Congress. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


’ “ The first half of the work which, if completed, qualis ab incepto, will unquestionably occupy and maintain a very 
high place in literature of a very high order. It is scarcely an anticipation of the universal verdict on these pages to 
describe it as a rare achievement of literary workmanship. It is something more and better than a literary achievement. 
It is an example of good manners, of chivalrous magnanimity, of self-respect to an age that has forgotton or never 
learned these reasonable virtues. There is absolutely no partisan bias or prepossession traceable in these pages. He has 
not only a learned spirit in human dealings, but a close and clear discernment, a fine and pure discrimination, a philo- 
sophic serenity of temper, and that instructed understanding which knows how to explain and forgive what it cannot 
admire or approve. Animated without flashiness or flippancy, careful and methodical without superfluity of detail, 
picturesque without vulgar glare, thoughtful and reflective without sermonising, full without prolixity, and concise 
without conceit, he carries the charmed reader with him as on a clear and sparkling stream, not only without effort, but 
with a constant satisfaction and enjoyment. Mr. McCarthy seems equally at ease and master of his art in describing 
episodes of domestic and of foreign policy in Church or in State, in public affairs or in social customs and manners, 
But he is especially happy in his portraits. These are drawn with a vigorous touch, an easy grace, and a penetrating 
insight into character which leave upon the reader at once an impression of lifelike fidelity of likeness, and of a hand as 
incapable of flattery as of malice. Certain of these portraits, if we are not mistaken, will become classical.”—Daily News, 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Illustrations, 12s. 


WANDERINGS in PATAGONIA; or, Life Amongst the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
JULIUS BEERBOHM. 


“Mr. Beerbohm’s style is easy and unaffected. He has aimed only at recording, in simple language, what he did 
and saw on the way through a little-known and singularly wild country, and the book affords one more proof that some 
of the pleasantest tales of travel and adventure are those written without any premeditation, and by authors who have 
become so merely by the accident of the moment.” —0Obdserver. 

“‘The adventures described in this volume are amongst the most sensational on record ,... One of the most 
exciting books of travel which the present season has produced .... When we add that the tale is told with great force 
and vivacity, with unfailing good temper, and occasionally with not a little humour, we have probably said enough to 
yo all whose tastes lie in the direction of stories of travel and adventure to send for the book forthwith.”—Morning 

vertiser, 











Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
MY EXPERIENCES in a LUNATIC ASYLUM. By a SANE PATIENT. 


NEW WORK BY DR. RICHARDSON. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


A MINISTRY of HEALTH, and other Papers. By BENJAMIN WARD 
RICHARDSON, M.D., &c. 








CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


’ 
WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP. 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS. 

The only Soap for the Complexion. An indispensable adjunct to 
the Nursery. Unrivalled for shaving; being creamy in its lather, 
and mollifying irritation. 

‘The only true antiseptic soap.”—British Medical Journal. 

“Tn our hands it has beén most effective in skin diseases.””— 
Lancet, 

“ An unfailing remedy for unpleasant odours arising from the 


system.” —Medical Times. 

In Tablets 6d. and 1s, each, also in elegant Toilet Boxes con- 
taining quarter and half-dozen 6d. Tablets and quarter-dozen 
1s. Tablets, 


W.V. WRIGHT & 0o., Southwark St., London. 


Sole Proprietors of The Coal Tar Pill whey Carbonis Detergens’’), 
and Solution of Coal Tar (‘‘ Liquor Carbonis Detergens’’). 


CAUTION.—Purchasers of Coal Tar Soap should see that the words Sapo Carbonis Detergens are impressell on each Tablet. 
NOTE.—Wright’s specialties of Coal Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the civilised world. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

NOTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 

At Wholesale Prices. 


Carriage paid on all orders 
over 20s. 




























THE NEW 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE 
POST FREE, 


STATIONERY CABINETS. 

Photographic and Scrap Albums. 

Despatch Boxes, Writing Cases, Purses, Pocket Books, Letter Cases. 
Letterpress and Lithographic Printing. 


DIE SINKING AND RELIEF STAMPING. 


AN INDIAN CARPET FOR 10s. 6p. 


CARPETS manufactured in the Prisons of India. 5000 of these Carpets have been suddenly 
sent to this country, and in consequence of the overstocking of the market, have been 
purchased at VERY LOW RATES. They are offered, therefore, at the above price, and 
one will be forwarded to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom upon receipt of 
P.O. Order for 11s. 6d. The patterns are various and the colours such as will harmonise 
with any carpet, new or old. The size is about 3} feet in width and 6 feet in length. 


A few inferior Rugs, same size, at 8s. 6d. each. 
TRELOAR’S List of Floor Coverings post free. 


TRELOAR'S Linoleum, 2s. 6d. per square yard (reduced price). 
Prize Medal, 1878. 
ADDRESS— 


TRELOAR & SONS, 69, LUDGATE HILL 
CASH’S *s2== 
CAMBRIC 
FRILLING 


In the Wear, Washing, and getting up this New Pattern 
has proved very satisfactory, and is highly recommended 
TO BE HAD OF DRAPERS a : 
EVERYWHERE. for Ladies’ and Children’s Wardrobes. 
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VIXEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEX’s SECRET,” &c. &c, 
CHAPTER XXIII. A BAD BEGINNING. 

Tuar walk through the Forest was very 
pleasant to Violet. It was a day on which 
‘mere existence was a privilege; and now 
that her spirits had been soothed by her 
confidential talk’ with Rorie, Vixen could 
enjoy those sights and sounds and’ sweet 
wild scents of the woodland that had ever 
been a rapture to her. 

This Forest-born girl loved her native 
woods, as Wordsworth loved his lakes and 
| mountains, as Byron loved the bleak bare 
landscape round the city of Aberdeen. 
Their poetry and beauty filled her heart 





with a deep contentment. To walk or ride 
alone through pathless forest glades, or 
in the scented darkness of fir plantations, 
was enough for happiness. But it was 
comforting to-day—on this day when her 
heart had been so cruelly wounded—to 
have Roderick Vawdrey by her side. It 
was like a leaf out of the closed volume of 
the past. 

They talked freely and happily during 
that long homeward walk, and their con- 
versation was chiefly of bygone days. 
Almost every speech began with “Do 
you remember?” Vixen was gayer than 
she had been for a long time, save once 
or twice, when a pang shot through her 
heart at the idea that Bullfinch was being 
shaken about in a railway-box, oscillating 
helplessly with every vibration of the 
train, and panic-stricken in every tunnel. 

The san had declined from ‘his meri- 
dian; he had put on his sober afternoon 
glory, and was sending shafts of mellower 
gold along the green forest aisles, when 
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Miss Tempest and her companion drew 
near the Abbey House. They went in at 
the gate by the keeper’s cottage, the gate 
which Titmouse had jumped so often in 
the days when he carried his childish 
mistress. They went through the wood 
of rhododendroris, and past the old arch- 
way leading to the stables, and round by 
the shrubbery to the porch. The door 
stood open as usual, and the squire’s old 
pointer was lying on the threshold; but 
within all was commotion. Dress-baskets, 
hat-cases, bonnet-boxes, gun-cases, travel- 
ling-bags, carriage-rugs, were lying about 
in every direction. Mrs. Winstanley was }| 
leaning back in the large chair by the fire- 
place, fanning herself with her big black 
fan; Pauline was standing by in attend- 
ance; and the gipsy-table, with the Bristol 
tea-set, was being brought in by Forbes 
the butler, whose honest old face wore a 
troubled aspect. } 
Captain Winstanley was standing with 
his back to the hearth, his countenance and 
whole figure wearing the unmistakable air 
of the master of a house who has returned 
to his domicile in an execrable temper. ; 
Violet ran to Mrs. Winstanley, every f 
other thought forgotten in the pleasure 
of seeing her mother again. These six 
weeks were the longest parting mother 
and daughter had ever known; and, after } 
all, blood is thicker than water, and there 
is a natural leaning in a child’s mind even 
to the weakest of parents. 
Mr. Vawdrey stood in the background, jj 
waiting till those affectionate greetings 
natural to such an occasion should be 
over. 
Bat to his surprise there were no such 
greetings. Mrs. Winstanley went on fan- j 
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expression of countenance, while Violet | drove up in his phaeton to catch the up- 
bent over and kissed her. Captain Win-| train just as we were getting into that 
stanley swayed himself slowly backwards | disgraceful looking vehicle, and would stop 
and forwards upon the heels of his boots, | to shake hands with us both, and insisted 
and whistled to himself sotto voce, with | upon handing me into the horrid thing.” 
his eyes fixed upon some lofty region of | ‘Dear mamma, [ am more sorry than I 
empty air. He vouchsafed not the faintest | can say,” said Vixen gently; “but I was 
notice of his step-daughter or Mr.Vawdrey. | afraid it was something much worse.” 
“Tt’s really too bad of you, Violet,” the| “Nothing could be worse, Violet.” 
mother exclaimed at last. | “Then the telegram was to order the 
“Dear mamma,” cried Vixen, in blank | carriage to meet you, I suppose.” 
amazement, “‘ what have I done?” | “OF course. We telegraphed from the 
“To go roaming about the country,” | Grosvenor at nine o’clock this morning. 
pursued Mrs. Winstanley plaintively, “for Who would imagine that you would be 
hours at a stretch, nobody knowing where | out of doors at such an hour?” 
to find you or what had become of you.| “I am not often out so early. But 
And my telegram lying here unattended | something happened this morning to put 
to.” | me out of temper, and I went fora ramble.” 
“ Did you telegraph, mamma? ” | “A ramble lasting from nine in the 
“Did I telegraph? Should I come! morning till half-past four in the after- 
home without telegraphing? Should I | noon,” remarked Captain Winstanley, with 
be so mad as to expose myself knowingly | his gaze still fixed upon empty space. 
to the outrage which has been offered to | “ Rather a long walk for a solitary young 








me to-day ?” 
“ Dearest mamma, you alarm me. What | 
has happened ?” 
“‘Qne of the deepest humiliations I ever | 
had to endure. But you were roaming | 
about the Forest. You were following the | 
instincts of your wild nature. What do | 
you care for my mortification? If I had | 
telegraphed to my housskeeper, it would | 
not have happened. But I trusted in my | 
daughter.” | 
“‘ Dear mamma,” pleaded Vixen, looking | 
anxious and bewildered, “if you would | 
only explain. You make me miserable. 
What has happened ? * 
Violet, your step-father and I had to | 
drive home from the station in a fly!” 
“Ob, mamma!” cried Vixen, with a/| 
gasp. “Ts that all?” 
“Ts that all? Do you think that is not | 
enough? Do you understand, child P—a | 
fly—a common innkeeper’s fly—that any- | 
body may have for half-a-guinea; a fiy 
with a mouldy lining, smelling of—_| 
other people! And on such an occasion, | 
when every eye was upon us! No; I was 
never so degraded. And we had to wait— | 
yes, a quarter of an hour, at least, and it 
seemed ages, while Pycroft’s fly was got 
ready for us; yes, while a rough Forest 
pony was dragged out of his wretched 
stable, and a man, whose face had not 
been washed for a week, shuffled himself 
into an old watchman’s coat. And there 
were all the porters staring at me, and 
laughing inwardly, I know. And, as a| 
last drop in the cup, Colonel Carteret | 





| lady.” 

Vixen appeared unconscious that any 
one had spoken. Roderick Vawdrey felt 
a burning desire to kick the new master 
of the Abbey House. 

“Shall I pour out your tea, 
asked Vixen meekly. 

“Tf you like. I am utterly prostrate. 
To have no carriage to meet me on such 
an occasion! I daresay everybody in the 
Forest knows all about it by this time. 
When I came home from my honeymoon 
with your poor papa, the church-bells rang 
all the afternoon, and the road was lined 
with people wanting to get a glimpse of 
us, and there were floral arches r 

“Ah, mamma, those things cannot 
happen twice in a lifetime,” said Vixen, 
with irrepressible bitterness. ‘One happy 
marriage is as much as any woman can 
expect.” 

“A woman has a right to expect her 
own carriage,” said Captain Winstanley. 

“T am afraid I have paid my visit at 
rather an unfortunate moment,” said 
Roderick, coming forward and addressing 
himself solely to Mrs. Winstanley; “ but 
I could not go without saying how-do- 
you-do. I hope you had a pleasant 
journey from Scotland—bar the fly.” 

“ How do you do, Roderick? Yes; it 
was all pleasant except that last contre- 
temps. Imagine the Duchess of Dovedale’s 
feelings if she arrived at the station 
adjoining her own estate, and found no 
carriage to meet her!” 

“ My aunt would tuck up her petticoats 
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and trudge home,” answered Roderick, 
smiling. ‘ She’s a plucky little woman.” 

“Yes, perhaps on an ordinary occasion. 
But to-day it was so different. Everybody 
will talk about our return.” 

“Most people are still away,” suggested 
Rorie, with a view to comfort. 

“Oh, but their servants will hear it, and 
they will tell their masters and mistresses. 
All gossip begins that way. Besides, 
Colonel Carteret saw us, and what he 
knows everybody knows.” 

After this, Roderick felt that all attempts 
at consolation were hopeless. He would 
have liked to put Mrs. Winstanley into a 
better temper for Violet’s sake. It was 
not a pleasant home atmosphere in which 
he was obliged to leave his old playfellow 
on this the first day of her new life. 
Captain Winstanley maintained a forbid- 
ding silence; Mrs. Winstanley did not even 
ask anyone to have a cup of tea; Violet 
sat on the opposite side of the hearth, pale 
and quiet, with Argus at her knee, and one 
arm wound caressingly round his honest 
head. 

“‘T’ve been looking at the kennels this 
morning,” said Roderick, looking at the 
new master of the Abbey House with a 
cheerful assumption that everything was 
going on pleasantly. ‘“ We shall begin 


business on the Ist. You'll hunt, of course.” 
“Well, yes; I suppose I shall give my- 
self a day occasionally.” 
“T shall not have a happy moment while 


you are out,” said Mrs. Winstanley. ‘I 
used to be miserable about poor dear 
Edward.” 

Vixen winced. These careless references 
to the dead hurt her more than the silence 
of complete oblivion. To remember, and 
to be able to speak so lightly! That 
seemed horrible. 

“T doubt if I shall hunt much this 
season,” pursued Captain Winstanley, as 
much as to say that he was not going to be 
grateful to the new master of the foxhounds 
as a public benefactor, however many hun- 
dreds that gentleman might disburse in 
order to make up the shortcomings of a 
scanty subscription. “I shall have a great 
deal to occupy me. This place has been 
much neglected—naturally—within the 
last few years. There is no end of work 
to be done.” 

“ Are you going to pull down the Abbey 
House, and bnild an Italian villa on its 
site ?” asked Vixen, her upper lip curling 
angrily. “That would be rather a pity. 
Some people think it a fine old place, 





and it has been in my father’s family since 
the reign of Henry the Eighth.” 

To the captain’s ear this speech had a 
covert insolence. The Abbey House was 
to belong to Violet in the future. Neither 
1 nor his wife had a right to touch a stone 
of it. 

“T hope I shall do nothing injudicious,” 
he said politely. 

“My aunt will be back in a week or 
two, Mrs. Winstanley,” said Roderick. “I 
shall bring her over to see you direct'y she 
settles down at Ashbourne. And now I 
think I’d better be off; I’ve a long walk 
home, and you must be too tired to care 
about talking or being talked to.” 

“T am very tired,” answered Mrs. Win- 
stanley languidly; “but I should have 
liked to hear all your news.” 

“T’m afraid that’s not much. I only 
came home last night; I’ve been shooting 
grouse in Renfrew.” 

“Plenty of birds this year?” enquired 
the captain, with a languid interest. 

“ Pretty fair. The rainy spring killed 
a good many of the young birds.” 

“Do .you remember any year in which 
that complaint was not made?” retorted 
Captain Winstanley. ; 

Rorie took his departure after this, and 
contrived to give Violet’s hand an en- 
couraging squeeze at parting, accompanied 
with a straight steady look, which said as 
plainly as words: “ You have one friend 
who will be stanch and true, come what 
may.” 

Vixen understood him, and sudden tears 
welled up to her eyes—the first that had 
clouded them since her parting with Bull- 
finch. -She brushed them away hurriedly, 
bat not so quickly as to escape Captain 
Winstanley’s observation. 

“If you’ll-excuse me, mamma, I'll run 
and dress for dinner,” she said, “ unless 
there is anything I can do for you. Your 
rooms are quite ready.” 

“I’m glad of that,” replied Mrs. Win- 
stanley fretfully; “for really, after our 
reception at the railway station, I expected 
to find everything at sixes and sevens.” 

“ Dear mamma, you must know that was 
quite an accident.” 

“ An accident very likely to occur when 
a young lady indulges in téte-d-téte forest 
rambles with an old friend, instead of wait- 
ing at home for her mother’s letters and 
telegrams,”’ remarked Captain Winstanley, 
caressing his neat whisker with his irre- 
proachable hand. 

“What do you mean?” said Vixen, 
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| 
turning sharply upon him. “I went out | dark green brocade with the old Flanders 
alone this morning. Mr. Vawdrey and I | lace. I am so glad you like lace. It is 
met at the kennels by accident.” |my chief weakness. Even dear Edward, 
“A chapter of accidents,” sneered the | who was so generous, thought me a little 
captain. “I have no objection to make, | extravagant in the matter of lace. But 
Miss Tempest, if your mamma has none ; | when one once begins to collect, the study 
but Iam rather sorry for the young lady | is so interesting, one is led on.” 
Mr. Vawdrey is going to marry.” | “Good heavens! is my wife a collector?” 
“Mr. Vawdrey was my father’s friend, thought Captain Winstanley, horrified. 
and will never cease to be mine,” said | “That must be put a stop to, or she will 
Vixen, with flashing eyes. “ There can be | ruin me.” 
nothing offensive to Lady Mabel Ash-| And then he went off to his dressing- 
bourne in our friendship.” |room rather wearily, to put on full dress 
She was gone before her step-father | for a home dinner; a sacrifice to his new 
could reply, or her mother reprove her | state of existence which he found very 
want of respect for that new relative. irksome. He would have liked to dine 
“TI suppose I had better go and dress | in a shooting-jacket, and smoke all the 
too,” said Mrs. Winstanley, ‘and in the | evening. But his smoking now, instead 
evening we can talk about our first dinner- | of pervading the whole house, as it had 
party. I daresay we shall have a great | done in his snug bachelor quarters, was an 
many people calling to-morrow afternoon. | indulgence to be taken out of doors, or in 
It will be rather trying. There is such a |@ room appointed for the purpose. He 
painful feeling in being a bride and not a| was not even to smoke in the fine old hall, 
bride, as it were. People’s congratulations | for it was one of the family sitting-rooms, 





hardly sound hearty.” (and Mrs. Winstanley could not endure 
“IT daresay they have rather a vapid | smoke. 
flavour, like a warmed-up dinner,” said| “Iam not at all fanciful or capricious,” 


the captain. ‘That is the result of living | she told her husband early in the honey- 
in a neigkbourhood where your first hus- | moon, “ but smoking is one of my horrors. 
band was known and popular. If we I hope, dear Conrad, it is not too much 
went among strangers, their congratula-| to ask you never to smoke in any room 
tions would be a great deal heartier. But | I use.” 
I hope you don’t begin to repent already, | Captain Winstanley pledged himself to 
my dear Pamela.” | respect this and every other wish of his 
“Conrad! How can you imagine such | wife’s. It was his policy to be subservient 
a thing ?—after your delicate attentions, | in small matters, in order to be master in 
your devoted care of me during our tour. | things of importance. But that daily dress- 
What dress shall I wear this evening? Do |ing for dinner was something of a bore ; 
you like me best in blue or amber?” |and the dinners .themselves—téte-a-téte 
“To my eye all colours suit you. Bui I | dinners, in which he had to take as much 
think a woman”—he was going to say/ trouble to be amusing as at a dinner- 
“of your age,” but checked himself and | party—had been apt to hang heavily upon 
substituted—‘‘in the maturity of her/him. He had even proposed dining at the 
beauty looks best in velvet, or some rich | table-d’héte, but this idea Mrs. Winstanley 
and heavy material that falls in massive | rejected with horror. 
folds, like the drapery in a portrait by| “I have never dined at a table-d’hite in 
Velasquez. A border of fur, too, is an| my life, Conrad,” she exclaimed, “and I 
artistic introduction in a woman's dress— | certainly should not begin during my 
you see it often in Velasquez. Heavy old | wedding tour.” 
laces are, of course, always admirable. 
And for colour, I like the warmer hues 
best—wine-dark purples or deep glowing | SEAFARING USAGES. 
reds; rich ruddy browns, with a knot of | 
amber now and then for relief.” Tue rude and boisterous customs for- 
“How beautifully you talk,” cried Mrs. | merly observed on board ship, such, for 
Winstanley, delighted. ‘I only wish instance, as the ceremonies on “ crossing 
Theodore could hear you. It would give | the line,” as related by nautical writers, 
her new ideas; for, after all, the best|are familiar to all our readers; these 
dressmakers are bornées. It is too early sports, the offshoot of others practised in 
in the year for velvet; I shall put on my earlier times, have, in their turn, yielded 
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to the more refined and reasonable mode 
of whiling the tedium of a long voyage by 
theatricals, recitations, concerts, &c. Grose 
gives some curious instances of the way in 
which the “salts” of former times enjoyed 
their pastimes at sea. He mentionsa custom 
called the “ambassador,” practised upon 
“ignorant fellows or landsmen” in warm 
latitudes. The sport was thus managed : 
A large tub was filled with water, and two 
stools placed on each side of it. Over the 
whole, a tarpaulin or old sail was thrown. 
This was kept tight by two persons, who 
represented the king and queen of a foreign 
country, and were seated on the stools. 
The person intended to be ducked was 
called the ambassador, and after repeating 
@ ridiculous speech dictated to him, he 
was led in great state to the throne, and 
there seated between the king and the 
queen, who rising suddenly, the ambas- 
‘ sador fell back into the tub of water. 

Another observance practised near the 
line was called “autour,” or King Arthur. 
A sailor, who represented the king, ridicu- 
lously dressed, and having an immense 
wig, made of oakum, or some old staff, 
was seated at the side of, or over, a large 
vessel of water. Every sailor in his turn 
was to be ceremoniously introduced to 
him, and to pour a bucket of water over 
him, crying, “Hail, King Arthur!” If 
during this ceremony any seaman laughed 
or smiled (to which he was provoked by 
the wry faces and facetious gesticulations 
of the monarch), he had to change places 
and assume the throne, until relieved by 
some other brother tar who had as little 
command over his facial muscles as himself. 

Another game on board ship was called 
“hoop.” To run the hoop was an ancient 
marine custom. Four or more boys, having 
their left hands tied fast to an iron hoop, 
and in their right a rope, called a “ nettle,” 
being naked to the waist, waited the 
signal to begin. This was done by the 
application of a stroke of the cat-o’-nine- 
tails given by the boatswain to the back of 
one of the boys, who struck at the next to 
him, and so on, until all became engaged 
in what can scarcely be called an amusing 
game; for although at first the blows were 
gently administered, each boy, irritated at 
the strokes of his neighbour, at length laid 
on lustily, and the play became earnest. 
This custom was practised when a ship 
was wind-bound. 

This boy-flogging brings to mind a 
practice of the French seamen in former 
days, who believed that the spirit of the 








storm would be propitiated by thrashing 
unfortunate middies at the mainmast. 

“ Cob,” or “ cobbing,” was a punishment 
formerly inflicted on seamen for petty 
offences and irregularities. This consisted 
in striking the offender with a cobbing- 
stick or pipe-staff. The number of strokes 


was usually a dozen. At the first stroke 
the inflicter repeated the word “ watch,” 
on which all the persons on board took off 
their hats on pain of like punishment. The 
last stroke was always given as hard as 
possible, and was called the “ purse.” 

“ Keel-hauling” was a barbarous punish- 
ment in the navy, but the following account 
of “keel-raking” was a refinement on 
such crueliy. It is described in Six 
Dialogues about Sea Services,(1685). “If 
the offence be foul, he (the seaman) is 
also drawn underneath the very keel of 
the ship, and being thus under water, a 
great piece is given fire to, right over his 
head, as well to astonish him more with 
the thunder thereof, which proveth much 
offensive to him, as to give warning to 
all others to look out and beware.” 

A punishment to sailors for swearing is 
mentioned in the Diary of the Rev. Henry 
Teonge, chaplain of H.M.S. Assistance 
(1675-76): “ David Thomas and Martin the 
coock, and one master’s boy, had their 
hands stretched out, and with their backes 
to the rayles, and the master’s boy with 
his backe to the mainmast, all looking one 
upon the other, and in each of their mouths 
a mandler-spike, namely, an iron pinneclapt 
closse into their mouths, and tyed behind 
their heds, and there they stood a whole 
houre till their mouths were very bloody. 
An excellent cure for swearers! ” 

The customof having, in ships and vessels 
for sale or hire, an old broom attached to 
the masthead, originated, according to 
Brand, from the ancient practice of putting 
up boughs upon anything which was in- 
tended for sale. It has been contended, 
however, that the custom dates ~ : the 
period when Van Tromp and the Datch 
fleet hoisted a broom, indicative of an 
intention to sweep the ships of England 
from the seas. To repel this insolence, 
the English admiral exhibited a horsewhip, 
equally significant of his intentions towards 
the Datch. The pennant, which the horse- 
whip symbolised, has ever since been the 
distinguishing mark of English men-of- 
war. 

The present custom of “ christening” 
ships may be considered a relic of the 
ancient hbation practised when they were 
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launched. The action of “ blessing” ships | picked up was asked why he did not 
is alluded to by the monks of St. Denys.|swim. He replied that he had no need 
In July, 1418, the Bishop of Bangor was | to do so, for, while falling into the sea, he 
sent to Southampton to “ bless” the king’s | had exclaimed, “‘ Our Lady of Valbert!” 
ship, the Grace Dieu, and received five|and that she had supported him by the 
pounds for his expenses. In the fleet com- | shoulders until he was taken on board. 
manded by John de Outremarins against| The Sardinians appear to have indulged 
the Tunisians, according to ancient custom, |in a plurality of saints to favour their 
and to ensure success, the ships were | vocation. Tyndale, in his account of that 
blessed by the priests; and being after- | island, says: “Amidst the cheers of the 
wards exposed to storms, the captains | fishermen at having made a good capture 
desired the soldiers and sailors to invoke of fish, a general silence prevailed; the 
the Lord, and while they were at prayer | leader in his little boat, having checked 
the wind became suddenly favourable. | the hilarity, assumed a pontifical as well 
In 1242, when Henry the Third was at/as piscatorial character. Taking off his 
war with France, a fleet was prepared in | cap—an example followed by all the com- 
which that monarch embarked, after|pany—he commenced a half chant, or 
visiting the shrines of many saints, to| half recitative prayer; a species of litany, 








propitiate their influence against storms, 
and to ensure success to his arms. 


Before the Reformation, it was usual for | 


the priests at Yarmouth to give a blessing 
to the fishing vessels yearly, and it was 
afterwards customary for the minister of 
the parish to preach a “fishing” sermon. 
In early times the Virgin was believed 
to exercise a miraculous influence over the 
destiny of mariners, and a similar senti- 
ment still prevails among many Roman 
Catholic seamen in foreign countries. In 


1228, the Earl of Salisbury, on returning | 
to England, was so nearly shipwrecked on | 
his voyage, that everything, including, 


articles of great value, were thrown into 
the sea to lighten the ship. In the moment 
of greatest danger a brilliant taper was 
seen at the top of the mast, and near to it 
a damsel of surpassing beanty, who 
protected the light from the wind and 
rain. This sight inspired the earl and the 
sailors with courage, and the presence was 
assumed to be that of the Virgin, to whom 


the earl, from the day of his knighthood, | 


had devoted a taper, to be burnt at her 


shrine constantly during canonical hours. | 
Edward the Third, after the surrender | 


of Calais, on his return to England, en- 
countered a violent storm. ‘“ Oh, blessed 
Virgin !” he exclaimed; “ holy lady! why 
is it, what does it portend, that in going 
to France I enjoyed a favourable wind, a 
calm sea, and all things prospered with 
me; but, on returning to England, all 
kind of misfortunes befall me?’’ Of course, 
the monkish historians relate that this ex- 
postulation had the desired effect, and the 
storm suddenly subsided. 

Joinville, in his Memoirs, relates that 
a sailor falling overboard, during the 


voyage of St. Louis to France, on being | 


‘or invocation of the saints, to which an 
|ora pro nobis chorus was made by the 
sailors. After the Virgin Mary had been 
‘appealed to; and her protection against 
|accidents particularly requested—as the 
ancients did to Neptune—a series of saints 
were called over, whose names I know 
not, but who were, evidently, influential 
in the fishing department. St. George 
was supplicated to drive away all enemies 
of the tunny, from the imaginary ‘ lammia,’ 
or sorceress, to the real shark or sword- 
fish. Peter was reminded of the holy 
miracle performed by him by an applica- 
tion to confer a similar miraculous draught 
/on the present occasion; and, perhaps to 
counterbalance the difficulty in case of his 
refusal, a petition was offered up to San 
Antonio di Padua, imploring him to per- 
form some more of his fishing wonders.” 

According to Cetti, it is customary on 
the vigils of the day to draw by lot the 
name of a saint, and to constitute and 
invoke him as the protector and patron 
of the time; and he is paid for the trouble 
and honour by a present of one of the 
largest fish, which the priest obligingly 
takes care of in his own larder. 

In the early ages, besides streamers con- 
taining a representation of the saint after 
whom the ship was named, his image 
seems to have been placed on _ board. 
When Edward the Third embarked on 
board the Thomas in 1350, before the 
battle with the Spaniards, an image of 
that saint was sent to ensure divine pro- 
tection. It appears, also, that a figure of 
Onor Lady, which had been captured in a 
ship at sea, was carefully conveyed to the 
monarch while at Eltham in 1376. 

In his discovery of a new world, 
Columbus had fearful conflicts with the 
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elements. In one particular instance, on 
his return to Europe, he was exposed to a 
tremendous storm. Seeing all human 
skill baffled and confounded, he endea- 
voured to propitiate heaven by solemn 
vows and acts of penance. By his orders 
a number of beans, equal to the number 
of persons on board, were put into a cap, 
and on one of these was cut the sign of 
the cross. Each of the crew made a vow 
that, should he draw forth the marked 
bean, he would make a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Santa Maria di Guadalupe, 
bearing a wax taper of five pounds weight. 
The admiral was the first to put in his 
hand, and the lot fellupon him. From that 
moment he considered himself a pilgrim 
bound to perform a vow. The tempest still 
raging, the admiral and sailors made a 
vow that, if spared, wherever they first 
landed, they would go in procession, bare- 
footed, and in their shirts, to offer up 
thanks and prayers in some chapel dedi- 
eated to the Virgin. In another danger, 
the whole crew made a vow, in case their 
lives were spared, to fast upon bread and 
water for a few days. 

Votive offerings were common among 
the Norwegian fishermen. A legend states 
that a mariner wished on Christmas Day 
to give the spirit of the waters a cake ; but 
when he came to the shore, lo! the waters 
were frozen over. Unwilling to leave 
his offering on the ice, and so to give the 
spirit the trouble of breaking the ice to 
obtain it, the fisherman took a pickaxe, 
and set to work to make a hole. In 
spite of all his labour, he was only able 
to make a very small hole, not nearly 
large enough to put the cake through. 
Having laid the cake on the ice while he 
thought what was best to be done, sud- 
denly a very tiny little hand, as white as 
snow, was stretched through the hole, 
seized the cake, and crumpling it up 
together, withdrew with it. Ever since 
that time the cakes have been so very small 
that the water-spirits have had no trouble 
with them. In this legend originated the 
compliment so often paid to a Norwegian 
lady, “‘ Your hand is like a water-sprite’s.” 

In former times peculiar customs were 
attached to certain seasons of the year 
and to saints’ days. The old practice of 
setting the nets at Christmas Eve was gene- 
ral throughout Sweden. Abraham Brahe 


notes in his Tanke-bak, December 24th, 
1618: “On Inlafton (Christmas Eve) God 
granted me a glorious haul of fish.” At 
Ofved’s Kloster, in Sweden, it was the 








custom of the peasants every Christmas 
Eve to go by torchlight and fish for their 
Christmas supper, first invoking the name 
of the demon of the waters. Many years 
ago a fisherman promised the spirit a stool 
to sit upon, and in return the demon sent 
him home with well-filled nets. The 
fisherman, however, broke his word, and 
the demon in revenge kept all the fish on 
the coast to himself, and none could be 
got afterwards. 

The fishermen of Folkestone, in Kent, 
chose eight of the largest and best 
whitings out of every boat when they 
came home from the fishery, and sold 
them apart from the rest. Ont of the 
profit arising from these they made a feast 
every Christmas Eve, which they called a 
“ Rumbald.” The master of each boat 
provided the feast for his own company. 
The whitings were sold around the country 
as Rumbald fish. The word was probably 
derived from the old cant word, rumboyle, 
to watch, an allusion to the Christmas 
vigils. 

All Hallow’s Even, or the vigil of All 
Saints’ Day, was held in great veneration 
by mariners. At this period the fisher- 
men of Orkney sprinkled what was called 
“ fore-spoken”’ water over their boats 
when they had not been successful. They 
used, also, to make the sign of the cross 
on their boats with tar. The Rev. Mr. 
Shaw, in his account of the Isle of 
Lewis, says that the inhabitants had an 
ancient custom of sacrificing to a sea-god, 
called Shony, at Hallowtide, in the follow- 
ing manner. They came to the church of 
St. Mulvay, each seaman having his pro- 
vision with him. Every family furnished 
a peck of malt, and this was brewed into 
ale. One of their number was selected to 
wade into the sea up to his middle, and 
carrying a cup of ale m his hand, he cried : 
“ Shony, I give you this cup of ale, hoping 
that you will be so kind as to send us 
plenty of sea-ware ;” and with these words 
the cup of ale was thrown into the sea. 

Among the fishermen of Dieppe, even 
to a late period, All Saints’ Day was reli- 
giously observed. Those mariners who 
ventured out to sea on this anniversary 
were said to have the double sight; that 
is, each one beheld a living likeness of 
himself, seated in close contact, or, when 
engaged in any work, doing the same. If 
the nets were cast out, they were found, 
on drawing them in, to contain nothing 
but bones, portions of skeletons, or frag- 
ments of winding-sheets. On the same 
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night, towards midnight, a funeral car was 
heard, driven through the Pollet or fish- 
market. It was drawn by a team of eight 
white horses, preceded by dogs of the same 
colour, who ran and barked around them. 
Few persons were bold enough to look 
upon this fearful scene. Those who lis- 
tened might hear the voices of the seamen 
who had died in the course of the year. 
Martin, in his acccount of the Western 
Islands of Scotland (1716), alluding to the 
Isle of Lewis, says: “The fishermen in the 
village of Barvas retain an ancient custom 
of sending a man very early on May Day to 
Barvas river, in order that any female may 
be prevented from crossing it first; for, if 
such happened, it would hinder the salmon 


| consequence, made a small image of rags, 
| aud burnt it on the top of their chimneys. 
Various practices were adopted in 
| former times to influence the winds, and 
ensure a prosperous voyage to the seamen. 
The good wives of Winchelsea hit upon an 
ingenious plan of their own for this pur- 
pose, in the success of which they, no 
doubt, implicitly believed. The Kentish 
perambulator, Lambarde, speaking of this 
'town, says: “And because our portsmen 
|traded the sea, and lived by quicke 
returne, they were not unprovided with 
an ®olus, also, that mighte directe the 
wind for their desire. For, within memorie, 
there were standyng in Winchelsey three 
|parish churches, St. Lennard, St. Giles, 











from coming into the river all the year | and St. Thomas; and in that of St. Len- 
round.” nard there was erected the picture of St. 
Saint Peter’s Day, June 25th, was con- | Lennard, the patrone of the place, holding 
secrated to several curious observances by |a fane, or Aolus scepter, in his hand, 
mariners. In an old account of the lord- | which was moovable at the pleasure of any 
ship of Gainsborough, in Cleveland, York- | that would turn it to such pointe of the 
shire, it is stated “‘ That the fishermen, on | compasse as best fitted the returne of the 
St. Peter’s Daye, invited their friends and | husbande or other friend whom they ex- 
kinsfolk to a festyvall kept after their | pected.” This was, to say the least, an 
fashion, with a free heart and no show of | innocent way of “working the winds.” One 
niggardnesse; that day their boats are | would scarcely expect that the mere turning 
dressed curiously for the showe; their | of a stone would have a sensible effect in 
masts are painted, and certain rytes ob- | procuring favourable breezes; yet we learn 
served amongst them, with sprinklyng | that the inhabitantsof Fladda Chuan, in the 
their bowes with good liquor, solde with | Western Islands, bad implicit faith in this 
them at a groate a quarte, which custome charm. In a chapel on this island there 
or superstition, suckt from their ancestors, | was fixed in the altar a blue stone, of a 
even continyeth down to this present | round form, which was always moist. It 
time.” | was an ordinary custom with any fisher- 
Sailors have always had their prejudices | men who were detained in the island by 
with regard to certain days of the week. contrary winds, to wash this blue stone 
As everybody knows, Friday was, and is , with water, expecting thereby to obtain a 
still considered by some mariners, a blank favourable wind. So great was the regard 
day forsailing. The Wellesley, bearing the paid to this stone, that any oath sworn 
flag of the Earl of Dundonald, on leaving | before it could never be broken. Another 
Piymouth for the West Indies, got under | mode of these primitive islanders to secure 
weigh on Friday, March 24th, 1848, and | auspicious winds consisted in hanging a 
alter she had got outside the breakwater | he-goat to the masthead. 
she was recalled by the port admiral,and| A similar feeling with regard to the 
did not leave again until the following | efficacy of stones, though for another pur- 
day. The object of this delay was to send | pose, existed among the fishermen of lona. 
the mail-bags; but the seamen firmly | This took the shape of a pillar, and the 
believed that the gallant admiral left | sailor who stretched his arm along it three 
something behind, purposely to avoid | times in the name of the Trinity, could 
going to sea on a Friday. A Cornish | never err in steering the helm of a vessel. 
saying places Candlemas Day as ill-omened| The Finlanders are said to have used a 
for sailing. Bishop Hall, speaking of a | cord with three knots for raising the wind. 
superstitious man, says: “He will never | When the first was loosed they would ex- 
set to sea except on Sunday.” At Preston | pecta good wind ; if the second, a stronger; 
Pans the clergyman of the town was said if the third, such a storm would arise that 
to have preached against the fishermen for the sailors would not be able to direct the 
casting their nets on the Sabbath; and , ship and avoid rocks, or to stand upon the 
they, to prevent any ill befalling them in | decks. 
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At Peel, in the Isle of Man, a witch, 
with a basin of water, said once that the 
herring-fleet would not return. Every 
ship was lost, and she was rolled down the 
hill in a barrel set with spikes. The 
grass has never grown since in the barrel’s 
track. 

Connected with the fisheries we may 
notice that the custom of giving bribes, 
under the more agreeable appellation of 
presents, appears to have been a common 
practice in former times. We give the 
following instance as connected with the 
fisheries of Yarmouth. It is extracted 
from the Assembly Book, preserved in the 
archives of that town, and bearing date 
1577. “The agreement which Mr. Bailiff 
Felton made at London, with the Judge of 
the Admiralty, to give him yearly a barrel 
of herrings, for life, not to be impeached 
of our Admiralty jurisdiction ; confirmed.” 

One of the oldest customs or prerogatives 
in regard to fish, was, in the time of 
Henry the First, the right to what are 
now termed “ royal,” but which were for- 
merly called “great” fish, namely, the 
sturgeon and the whale. “Of sturgeon,” 
says the royal autocrat, “caught on our 
lands (sic), we will that it shall be ours, 
saving to the finder his costs and expenses. 
Of whales, so found, we will that the head 
shall be ours, and the tail our consort’s.” 
Wise discrimination, for the head was 
considered the daintiest part, the tongue 
being a bonne bouche. Fishermen would 
offer, as their costliest gift to the church, 
a whale’s tongue; and it was, no doubt, 
highly relished by the ecclesiastics, for 
William the Conqueror gave a yearly grant 
of one to the monks of Marmoutier. 

A curious custom is mentioned by Nash, 
in hig Lenten Staffe, 1599. ‘ Every year,” 
he says, “the sherifes of Norwich bake 
certayne herring pies (foure-and-twenty, 
as I take it), and send them as a homage 
to the lord of Caster, hard by there, for 
lands that they hold of him, who, presently 
upon the like tenure, in bouncing hampers, 
covered over with his clothe of armes, sees 
them conveyed to the court in the best 
equipage. When they are arrived, his 
man enters, not rndelyat first, but knocketh 
very civilly, and then officers come and 
fetch him in with torchlight; where, 
having disfraughted, and unloaded his 
luggage, to supper he sits him downe like 
a lorde, with his wax-lights before him, 
and hath his messe of meate allowed him 
with the largest, and his horses are pro- 
vendred as epicurely.” 








The fishermen of Filey, in Yorkshire, 
previous to their setting out for the herring 
tishery, used to send a piece of sea-beef on 
shore from each boat, to such of their 
friends as wore interested in their success. 

At Redcar, in the same county, a cus- 
tom prevailed among the fishermen of 
presenting their first customer with a fine 
fish. This bait was likely to bring good 
lock if the proverb holds well that 
“liberality begets liberality.” 








SONNET. 


Eacu joy we cherish slowly fades away. 
The sweet Spring blossoms perish, one by one, 
The roses scarcely glow ’neath Summer’s sun, 
Ere Autumn, with her skies of chilling grey, 
Sbows their bright petals, dulled on sodden clay, 
While her own royal robes grow sere and dun, 

As she shrinks back, grim Winter’s clutch to shun, 
Where from his frozen lair he nears his prey. 

Yet, as we bury our dead darlings deep, 

Beneath the kindly turf and flowers of Time, 

We may not linger by their rest to weep, 

Before us lies the pass we needs must-climb ; 
Smile in grave Duty’s face—and hand in hand, 
With Work and Love, make for the better land. 
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THE window at which I am now writing 
—where I have written many more pages 
and columns than I care to recollect— 
looks straight across to the chambers occu- 
pied by Pip and Herbert Pocket, after they 
forsook their old rooms in Barnard’s Inn. 
My rooms are quite as ancient, and quite 
as ramshackle as Pip’s were. I hear the 
wind howling round the place, and the 
rain pattering against the windows ; I can 
fancy myself in a storm-beaten lighthouse, 
I have the smoke come rolling down the 
chimney, just as Pip did when he lived 
over the way. I have often listened to 
the wild rattling of the ill-fitting window- 
sashes, to the mysterious thumping and 
groaning on my ancient staircase. I have 
gazed ont into the dark, wild, wet night, 
and I have seen the lamps on the bridge 
and the shore shuddering. I have noted 
the coal-fires on barges on the river “ being 
carried away before the wind like red-hot 
splashes in the rain,” justas Pip did many 
years agone. Late at night—especially on 
a wet, wild, windy night—I have found a 
strange fascivation in gazing across the 
greensward, over the glistening pavement, 
and keeping my attention riveted to the 
doorway leading to Pip’s staircase, and to 
the dim light that I see flickering in Pip’s 
chambers. Often and often have I fancied 
I have seen Magwitch steal in at that door- 
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way, and imagined I saw Old Orlick slink 
stealthily after him. When I have seen a 
change or a movement in the lights in the 
topmost chambers, I have pictured the 
meeting between Pip and his patron, and 
I have subsequently thought of the former 
groping his way down the dark staircase, 
and stumbling over the vengeful Orlick 
crouching in the corner. Being so on the 
spot, so to speak, the whole scene has some- 
times taken such a hold on me, that I would 
not have descended my own grim staircase 
that night for fifty thousand pounds, for 
fear I should find Old Orlick waiting in 
ambush, to call me “ Wolf,” to rush upon 
me and brain me with a stone-hammer. 
The other evening I came in very late— 
no uncommon occurrence with me—and 
the night-porter gave me a letter that had 
been left for me at the Fleet Street gate. 
There was nothing of importance in the 
letter, but as he held a light for me to read 
it by, suddenly the whole scene came back 
to my mind of the note which Wemmick 
left for Pip, which contained the words, 
* Don’t go home.” 
my ears as I took my way down Middle 
Temple Lane, which is as deserted, as ill- 
paved, and as badly-lighted as it might have 
been fifty years ago. 1 kept on murmuring 
to myself, ‘‘ Don’t go home”; and if it had 


These words rang in | 





stalwart figure, and I hear a gruff voice. 
I start. It is not, however, Orlick. It is 
my trusty policeman. He wishes me a 
gruff, but good-natured “ Good morning,” 
and asks if there is any news. He sees me 
often come home in the small hours; he has 
found out that I am connected with 
journalism—how he found this out, I do not 
know—so he imagines I have come direct 
from the Times office, having previously 
had a confidential interview with Lord 
Beaconsfield ; and he half expects that, at 
three o’clock in the morning, I shall give 
him an anticipatory summary of the news 
that he will buy for a penny in five hours’ 
time. I wish him “Good night”—lI hate 
saying “‘ Good morning ” to people when it 
is dark—and he goes clumping downstairs. 
I bang to the oak, I slam the inner door, 
I tumble into bed. The wind howls down 
the chimney, the window-sashes clatter, 
the doors rattle as if somebody were trying 
to break in, the rain patters on the panes 
like fine shot, I pull the clothes over my 
head and dream about Orlick. I wake up 
in a fright, and I come to the concinsion 
that my chambers are more haunted than 
ever. I go to sleep again, and when the 
full morning has arrived, and chimes all 
round and about are endeavouring to trip 
one another up with the energy with which 


not been for the very shame of the thing, | they are ringing out the large hours, I am 
I protest 1 would have turned back and | well satisfied that not only my chambers, 
taken a bed at the Tavistock for the | but the whole precinct of the Temple, from 


night. 


is my grim staircase. I toil slowly up. 


Weird, silent, ghostly, uncanny, | Whitefriars in the east to Essex Street in 
I | the west, from Fleet Street in the north 


stare at the names painted on the sported | to the Embankment .in the south, is as 
oaks—lI never notice them in the day-time. | thoroughly haunted as the most romantic 
I wonder how it is Mr. Crumbrush, Mr. | and imaginative mind could desire. By day 


Berkley Bunnidge, and Mr. Thomas 
Timpitt can live in the same chamber 
without quarrelling. I am annoyed with 
the gigantic letter-slit on the door of 
Messrs Burraby and Ruffem, and find 
myself wondering whether they use it to 
post themselves, pantomine fashion, into 
their chambers when they have forgotten 
the keys. And here I recollect that 
Burraby is a stout and dignified personage, 
and I think how funny he would look if he 
stuck half-way, and the laundress and the 
head-porter had to pull him out by the 
heels in the morning. With all these wild 
ideas running through my brain, I cannot 
getrid of the possibility of Orlick crouching 
behind a balustrade, or in the shadow of a 
forgotten “ oak” that some careless clerk 
has left unsported. My staircase is Orlick- 
haunted, there is no doubt. 

When I reach the top landing I see a 








and by night is this precinct constantly 
haunted by a thousand spirits of the old 
time and the new. 

Lights in the second floor of Number 
Two, Brick Court. Sounds of laughter 
and merriment. Music, more laughter, a 
song, applause, and more laughter again. 
You possibly think this is a party of 
rollicking law-students who are celebrating 
the “ call ” of one of their number, or what 
is quite as likely, are comforting an un- 
successful candidate by a carouse. You 
are quite mistaken in both your suppo- 
sitions. We have, if you please, drifted 
back more than a century, and these are 
the rooms to which Dr. Oliver Gold- 
smith removed, after he had unexpectedly 
landed five hundred pounds by the success 
of The Good Natured Man. These are the 
pleasant chambers that the open-handed 
little doctor furnished with blue morino- 
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covered mahogany sofas, blue morino 
curtains, Wilton carpets, and looking-glasses 
—altogether fitting them up regardless 
of expense. I am inclined to think, from 
the uproarious merriment, that the doctor 
is unbending to-night: that he has, so 
to speak, taken off his literary pinafore. 
There is no overbearing, lexicographi- 
cal party by the name of Johnson here 
this evening; there is no obsequious 
Boswell ; there is no Reynolds, deaf and 
courtly, in maroon velvet ; Percy, Bicker- 
staff, Topham Beauclere, Edmund Burke, 
Kelly, and Macklin are conspicuous by 
their absence. Goldie has quite forgotten 
that he is a great man, and is enjoying 
himself tremendously. A lot of his 
Irish friends are here to-night ; there are 
the Seguins, the Pollards, and a host of 
others, who are being entertained right 
royally. 

Look at the kindly host. How bravely 
he is arrayed in his Tyrian-blue satin- 
grained coat, his garter-blue silk breeches, 
his marvellous embroidered waistcoat (for 
all of which I am afraid Mr. William Filby 
will suffer). See how attentive he is to 
those two bright-eyed laughing girls in the 
corner of the room. How the blue-eyed 
one bandages his eyes—she does not blind 
him at all—for blindman’s-buff, and how the 
doctor takes his revenge when he catches 
her! What fun they have over a game of 


to be conscious of a prolonged knocking 
underneath. At first this is supposed to 
be applause, but it is continued in such a 
| Very angry and staccato fashion, that the 
_ host winks and points downwards with his 
| thumb, and explains there is a rising young 
| barrister, occupied on a somewhat abstrase 
work on law, residing beneath; and this is 
Mr. Blackstone’s way of intimating that 
he cannot get on with his Commentaries 
satisfactorily if they continue to kick up 
that tremendous row. Some people are so 
very unreasonable. I once knew a man 
who objected to the Plantation Breakdown 
and Hop Light Loo over his head at three 
in the morning, because he wanted to study 
| Fearne on Contingent Remainders. 
Middle Temple Lane by daylight is a 
pleasanter place than by night, albeit it is 
quite as much haunted. Though the 
Temple Stairs, with their wherries and 
watermen, have long since dissolved into 
the limbo of the past, the lane has still all 
the old peculiarities of a thoroughfare 
leading to the water. It has quite the most 
ancient look of any part of the Temple, 
especially if you raise your hand and shut 
out from view the new gateway which 
|is rapidly approaching completion. The 
| nineteenth century costume is quite out 
‘of harmony with the background; and 
|those young ladies in otter and sealskin, 


'those damsels in homespun ulsterettes, 
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forfeits, and what a glorious, prodigal, those big babies in short skirts, black 
rollicking supper they have afterwards! | stockings, and snowy frills, you met going 
A rubber at whist is proposed subsequently, | down to see the chrysanthemums just now, 
but everyone is much too merry to take | though very charming in their way, rather 
















part in it. 
little doctor is induced to sing Johnny 
Armstrong, and the Three Jolly Pigeons. | 
Then the blue-eyed one sings a song, and 


Over a bowl of punch the dear | mar the picture from an artistic point of 


view. 
It would be much more agreeable—from 
a strictly pictorial point of view, mind you 


the doctor insists on toasting her. Why —if one saw the full-skirted coats, the 


not havea dance? says someone. But then 
it is recollected that they have no music, 
and that the doctor cannot play the flute 
and dance at the same time. Mr. Seguin 
comes to the rescue; he hums the first few 
bars of a minuet then very popular, and 
several other good voices join him. The 
doctor and Mrs. Seguin step through the 
measure with a mock courtly grace which 
is irresistible. Presently Seguin, who has | 
a rare vein of sly humour about him, | 
changes the air to an Irish jig, and the | 
pair foot it right blithely, accompanying it | 
with the yelps indispensable to such a | 
performance. At last the doctor becomes | 
almost wild with excitement, whirls his | 
wig up to the ceiling, and sinks exhausted | 
in an arm-chair. The company then begin | 





long embroidered waistcoats, the ruffles, 
the swords, and the flowing wigs of Mr. 
Spectator and his friend Sir Roger de 
Coverley. Cannot you picture this worthy 
couple amid the clamouring crowd of 
watermen? and Sir Roger picking out a 
waterman with a wooden leg, and saying 
to his friend in the rounded, somewhat 
pompous manner of the period: “ You 
must know I never make use of anybody 
to row me that has not lost neither a leg 
nor an arm. I would rather bate him a 
few strokes with his oar than not employ 
an honest man that has been wounded in 
the Queen’s service.” And do you re- 
member the Spectator tells us that his 
friend, “after having seated himself, 


trimmed the boat with his coachman, who 
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being a very sober man, always serves as 
ballast on these occasions.” Fancy getting 
a coachman to serve as ballast in the pre- 
sent day! I should like to see the face of 
anybody’s coachman to whom the propo- 
sition was made. And supposing the ballast 
did not happen to be sober, how very 
awkward it would be. 

It seems a pity that the water entrance 
to the Temple is entirely abolished. They 
might have had a little dock at the bottom 
of Middle Temple Lane for the barges of 
benchers, the outriggers of barristers, or 
the skiffs of solicitors. Imagine Mr. Ser- 
jeant Parry and Mr. Serjeant Ballantine 
going up to Westminster in a steam-launch ; 
or Mr. Montague Williams, Mr. Douglas 
Straight, and Mr, George Lewis pulling 
thither in a randan; or Sir Henry Hawkins 
paddling up inacanoe. But this by-the- 
way. Old Dr. Johnson, with his unwieldy 
body, his ill-groomed wig, his faded 
murrey-coloured coat, shabby with wine- 
stains, certainly haunts this thoroughfare. 
I often fancy him toddling down this lane 
on his way to The Sycamore, the ruins of 
which still remain in the gardens of the 
Inner Temple, where he will sit and 
thunder forth his opinions, and air his 
dogmas, and be generally disputatious 
and disagreeable for hours; where he will 
be toadied by Boswell and others, who 
will subsequently invite him to dinner at 
The Mitre. When twilight falls there are 
five black cats, who sit in solemn conclave 
and make hideous noises at the bottom of 
the lane. They are said to be the dis- 
embodied spirits of five eminent lawyers, 
who once drove a thriving practice within 
the Temple. I have heard the names men- 
tioned, but would not venture to divulge 
them even if you would make me a bencher 
on the spot. 

Are you conscious of the scent of 
tobacco smoke? Are you critical on 
tobaccos of the past, and sufficiently 
versed in fine distinction of odours to 
recognise Orinooko? If so, follow your 
nose up & narrow, cross-grained, wrong- 
headed staircase, much nearer to Fleet 
Street than Goldsmith’s, and on the other 
side of the way. If you can manage to 
slip in when the door is open, you will 
find you have just dropped in at the very 
best part of the night. There has been 
whist going on during the evening; sub- 
sequently there has been cold roast beef— 
and how they cut and came again, both 
the players and the lookers-on, at that 
excellent joint !—there has been veal-pie, 


and bread and cheese, and porter. Now 
there are glasses and bottles on the table, 
and a ceaseless flow of talk. If your eyes 
can pierce through the clouds of smoke, 
you will see a little spare man dressed in 
black sitting at the head of the table. He 
has dark curly hair tinged with grey, his 
face lights up when he speaks, and he is 
continually saying something with a slight 
stammer, as his quick glittering eyes seem 
to thoroughly take all the company into 
his confidence, and invite them to par- 
ticipate in the joke. A fund of quaint 
fancy and delicate humour gives an infinite 
charm to all the little man in black has to 
say. 

If I mistake not, there is Mr. Hazlitt 
just filling his glass, and Mr. Leigh Hunt 
has just whispered something to the host 
that has amused him very much. That 
enthusiast with white hair, who is talking 
so volubly, is, I fancy, Mr. Coleridge. The 
solemn gentleman leaning against the 
chimney-piece, who spoke just now in 
such a ponderous voice, looks a good deal 
like Mr. Wordsworth. I really hope he 
will not be prevailed upon to recite any of 
his own poetry. He with the dome-shaped 
bald head, who has just entered, is, I am 
inclined to think, no less a personage than 
Mr. Haydon. He has evidently got some 
fresh grievance about High Art and the 
Royal Academy. Yes; and there are lots 
| of other well-known men in the room, but 
| they are talking so much, and the smoke 
is so thick—— What did you say? Who 
is the host? Did not I tell you? Why 
that is our gentle Elia, our dear Charles 
Lamb. A veritable genius of the Temple. 
|He was born in Crown Office Row, and 
lived there long before he inhabited these 
chambers. When I come to think of it, 
he is the only man I ever heard of who 
was born within the precinct of the Temple. 
Many people have lived there the greater 
part of their lives, not a few have died 
there, but Charles Lamb is the only one I 
ever heard of as confessing to the Temple 
as his birthplace. 

There are yet some more “haunted 
chambers” that cause us to linger for 
a long while in their neighbourhood. 
Through a narrow turning, across a paved 
court, up a dark staircase to the third- 
floor, and of course you know where you 
are—Number Six, Lamb Court. If you 
were to scrape the paint off the lintel of 
that battered door as carefully as if you 
were cleaning a Titian, I should not be at 
all surprised if you came upon the name 
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of “Mr. George Warrington,” and under 
it that of “ Mr. Arthur Pendennis.” Here, 
you may recollect, Pen was taken ill; here 
he was found delirious by Captain Costigan; 
and here he was faithfully and lovingly 
nursed by sweet little Fanny Bolton. 
Here came kind-hearted Doctor Good- 
enough; and here, subsequently, came 
Pen’s mother, Miss Laura, and the major. 
And then poor little Fanny was used 
somewhat hardly; the lovinglittle creature, 
who had saved his life with her touching 
care and devotion, was treated with scorn 
and contumely when the family came 
down in all their glory of overpowering 
respectability. The tender little nurse 
was turned out of doors when there was 
no farther occasion for her services; and 
. when “the family” were making merry 
over the convalescence of her hero, a poor 
pale little girl in a black bonnet used to 
stand at the lamp-post in Lamb Court, 
looking up at the windows, listening to 
the music, and weeping. 

Up this staircase, too, if my recollection 
serves me, came dear old Colonel Newcome 
and Clive, came also Pidgeon, came that 
tiresome Mr. Bows one Sunday evening, 
came innumerable printer’s devils, came 
Mr. Finucane, came Mrs. Flanagan the laun- 
dress, and Morgan the valet. If youdescend 
to the floor below, and proceed to flay the 
door in a similar fashion to the one you have 
just now operated upon, I should not be 
surprised if your labours were rewarded 
by coming upon the name of “ Mr. Percy 
Sibright,” and “Mr. Bangham.” It was 
these gentlemen’s chambers, if you re- 
member, that were devoted to Miss Laura’s 
use during Arthur's illness. Here she 
amused herself with inspecting Mr. 
Sibright’s rows of boots, his museum of 
scent- and pomatum pots, his gallery of 
female beauty, and his miscellaneous col- 
lection of books. Here it was whispered 
she once read a certain fashionable French 
novel, and here she positively had the 
temerity to take Mr. Percy’s wig out of 
the box, place it over her own pretty locks, 
and laughingly gaze at herself in the glass. 
It would be difficult to find any part of 
the Temple more pleasantly haunted than 
this dingy old staircase. 

A mellow light, a subdued hum of 
conversation, in some chambers on the 
first-floor within earshot of the fountain, 
irresistibly recalls to my mind a marvellous 
dinner which Mr. “ Original” Walker 
talks of having given once upon a time in 
the Temple. The dinner was marvellous 





in respect of being simple and, in its way, 
perfect. He tells us he began with spring 
soup from Birch’s in Cornhill, then a 
moderate-sized turbot, with excellent 
lobster-sauce, cucumber, and new potatoes. 
This was followed by ribs of beef from 
Leadenhall Market, roasted to a turn and 
smoking hot from the spit, French beans, 
and salad. Then came a dressed crab, and 
finally some jelly. The dessert was oranges 
and biscuits, with “occasional introduc- 
tions” of anchovy toast; and the wines 
were champagne, port, and claret. The 
number who sat down were six ; they were 
all of great experience as diners-out, and 
professed to be absolutely charmed with 
the banquet. The great charm of the 
whole affair was not only its absence of 
ostentation, but everything being of the 
best quality, and the cooking perfection. 
He speaks of the cooking having been 
done by a Temple laundress, and the 
admirable way in which it was accom- 
plished. I fear laundresses must have 
deteriorated very much since Mr. Original 
Walker’s time, and I think there are but 
very few within the precinct who could 
accomplish any triumph of culinary art 
in the present day. 

Another thing with regard to this dinner 
was, that the guests were chosen with as 
much care and with as much thought for 
harmony as the food and the drink. A 
most important fact which most dinner- 
givers overlook. His idea of an invitation 
was excellent. He said he should issue it 
thus: ‘‘Can you dine with me to-morrow? 
I shall have herrings, hashed mutton, and 
cranberry tart. My fishmonger sends me 
word herrings are just now in perfection, 
and I have some delicious mutton, in 
hashing which I shall direct my cook to 
exercise all her art. I intend the party 
not to exceed six, and observe, we shall sit 
down to dinner at half-past seven. I am 
asking as follows——” This invitation is, 
in its way, perfect. You know what you 
are going to eat, and whom you are going 
to meet, and you can accept or decline, as 
seems good unto you. Nowadays, you 
never know what you are going to have 
for dinner; and the chances are you may 
find yourself seated with your bitterest 
enemy on one side, and the greatest bore 
in London on the other. I must not trust 
myself to say much about Temple banquets. 
I could tell you of a wonderful Christmas 
party that Jack Coniston and his wife 
gave, long before he came into his property 
and they moved to Onslow Square; [ 
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could tell you of a certain bachelor who 
was invaded one afternoon by an army of 
sisters and cousins, who clamoured for 
afternoon tea; and I could write you a 
poem concerning a wonderful steak and 
flowery potatoes, perfectly cooked by one 
of the prettiest girls you could wish to 
behold at her brother’s chambers one day 
when I dropped in unexpectedly to 
luncheon. I recollect we all went to see 
Ours at the Prince of Wales’s in the | 
evening, and laughed tremendously over | 
the famous pudding-making scene. 

There is one especial set of rooms over | 
in King’s Bench Walk that is haunted | 
with a thousand and one pleasant recol- | 
lections. Here dwelt one of my dearest | 
friends, and here have we often sat and 
talked and laughed into the small hours. 
I could tell of a many pleasant evenings, 
and not a few makeshift bohemian dinners. 
We were a merry crew in those days; the 
cabmen knew those chambers better than 
any in the Temple; the policeman knew 
them, for he had the pleasure of drinking 
the proprietor’s health not afew times ; so 
did Prosser’s men; so did the expert 
waiters from The Rainbow; so did the 
active and intelligent gentlemen in white 
aprons, who look like retired bankers, or 
unfrocked rural deans with a taste for 
sporting. If I began to write the history 
of these chambers I should have no room for 
anything else; so with countless joyous 
reminiscences jostling one another and 
clamouring to be chronicled, I will pick out 
one which seems to me to be especially | 
charming. It was in the middle of June, 
after the opera. I forget what the opera 
was, but it was a long one, and it was over | 





key that even now comes back and haunts _ 
me in dreams. At last someone says it is 
getting light. I have seen the blinds 
getting bluer and bluer for the last half 
hour. The blinds are drawn up, the 
windows are thrown open, the fresh air is 
wafted in, bringing with it a scent of lilac 
and new-mown hay. The sun is rising; 
we can see its reflection in the barely cold 
lamps on Waterloo Bridge, its gleams on 
the Embankment, and its glow on the 
grand old river. The sparrows are just 


| beginning to twitter, and every moment 


the grey of dawn is givirg way before the 
rose of sunrise. It is indescribably 
beautiful. At last we break up. There 
is hunting for wraps and shawls. I find 
my gibus, and get away first, for I am 
somewhat sad at heart.. When I get out- 
side, I hear my name called, I look up, 
and see the belle of the evening leaning 
out of the window, and looking, in the 
sweet morning light, just like a picture by 
Leslie. Isee she plucks something from 
her hair and flings it down. A rose falls 
at my feet. I pick it up, and hear a sweet 
musical laugh. I hear a voice singing, 
“ Dreaming by night, dreaming by day.” 


| So clear is the morning and so still that I 


can hear this right across the Temple till 
I turn intomy own rooms. I can scarcely 
tell whether the effect is tenderly sorrowfal 
or touchingly sweet; perhaps it is a littie 
of both. “Ah, my brethren!” I say 
aloud, to the great astonishment of a 
policeman, who stands blinking in the 
sunshine; “ we are all dreaming by day as 
well as by night, and so it will continue to 


| the end of the chapter.” 


There is, after all, no part of the 











late. We had difficulty in getting cabs, | Haunted Precinct so pleasantly haunted 
but we had all determined to go down to | as that of Fountain Court. It is haunted 
King’s Bench Walk to supper. Some, I | in the day, in the sweet summer time, in 
believe, walked down; three or four cabs | the brilliant sunshine, when the leaves are 
discharged their cargoes at the Inner | greenest and the breezes are softest, when 
Temple Gate; and the night-porter was | the musical plash of the fountain and the 
considerably astonished—it takes a good | whispered rustle of the ancient elms is 
deal to astonish a Temple porter, I can | mingled with the subdued roar from the 
tell you—at the apparition of ladies in| Strand. Do you not recollect how years 
light dresses and without bonnets, gentle- | agone “merrily the fountain leaped and 
men in evening dress, trooping through | danced, and merrily the smiling dimples 
the gateway. twinkled and expanded more and more, 

It was great fun, and the newly-married | until they broke into a laugh against 
couple who came to play propriety enjoyed | the basin’s rim and vanished.” Do you 
the affair as much as anybody. How the| not recollect this? Of course you do. 
corks popped, how musical was the| Here came honest simple-minded Tom 
laughter, and how quickly the time sped | Pinch, on his way to his occupation of 
away! There were some good songs sung | arrarging and cataloguing a library in 
that night, and there is a sweet voice that | those mysterious chambers, and here would 
carolled an exquisite ballad in a minor | come his sweet little sister Ruth to meet 
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him when his day’s work was done. Here 
came courteous John Westlock by the 
merest chance, quite by accident. Here 
he met, also by the merest chance and 
quite by accident, Miss Ruth Pinch alone 
one day. And here—but of course every- 
one knows of that sweet little bit of love- 
making, so skilfully drawn, so delicately 
touched, and so admirably pictured, with 
the sweet musical accompaniment of the 
plashing fountain. I never pass through 
the court but what I think of this tender 
little idyll. 

I wonder whether it occurs to. that 
youth who is sitting on the bench smoking 
a very short pipe and reading a penny 
newspaper ; or to the man who is dawdling 
with a pile of tin covers and a green baize 
cloth ; or to the nursemaid whose attention 
seems divided between a swollen baby, 
some needlework, and the ’Apenny ’Orrer; 
or to the stalwart official in uniform and a 
Crimean medal; or to the misanthropic 
jack, that sulks in the basin from one 
year’s end to the other; or to the impudent 
boy-clerk from Sniggleby and Dangle- 
fish’s ? I daresay not. 

Fountain Court is not so quaint, so 
umbrageous, so behind the age, as it was 
ten years ago. They have cut down trees, 
they have removed some particularly pic- 
turesque and curved steps, they have 





haunted by the gentle spirit of sweet little 
Ruth. 

The Temple Gardens have been ‘so much 
altered these last few years; so many 
shrubs have been uprooted; there has 
been such a straightening of paths, and 
such a removal of quaint seats and odd 
corners; that by daylight the spirits of 
the old time delight not to lounge in this 
pleasaunce as of yore. If, however, you 
are able to wander there after dark—as I 
have done many a time—you will find 
that the mantle of the night casts a rare 
halo of romance around the old gardens. 
One might almost then call back the days 
when the Temple Gardens were a fashion- 
able promenade in the evening; when the 
leading counsel used to walk up and down 
by the side of the Thames; when cocked 
hats, ruffles, satin breeches, and silk stock- 
ings were worn; when there would be 
peals of laughter following the good 
things said by the stumpy little Lord 
Erskine; when there was a joviality, a 
heartiness, a good fellowship among the 
profession that one seeks in vain for at 
the present day. Drifting in imagination 
farther back, drifting back more than two 
centuries, we find that the hilarity and con- 
viviality of the Templars was of the most 
unbounded description. Evelyn, who was 
elected one of the comptrollers of the 


abolished the ancient railings, and they | revels of the Middle Temple, thus wrote: 
have given a spick and span, somewhat! ‘‘ Went to see the revelles at the Middle 


tea-gardening aspect to the place. The 
benchers have done all this and a great 
deal more; but they cannot plane out of 
existence the pleasant reminiscences of 
this quaint little corner. “The chirping 
sparrows, bred in Temple chinks and cran- 
nies, might have held their peace to listen 
to imaginary skylarks as so fresh a little 
creature passed; the dingy boughs, un- 
used to droop otherwise than in their puny 
growth, might have bent down in a kindred 
gracefulness, to shed their benediction on 
her graceful head; old love-letters, shut 
up in iron boxes in the neighbouring 
offices, and made of no account among 
the heaps of family papers into which 
they had strayed, and of which in their 
degeneracy they formed a part, might 
have stirred and fluttered with a moment’s 
recollection of theirancienttendernessas she 
went lightly by.” Notwithstanding all the 
alterations and innovations by that modern 
demon Improvement, the Temple fountain 
still babbles pleasantly of the good old 
days of long ago, it still sparkles in the 
sunshine, and its surroundings are still 








Temple, which is an old, but riotous 


custom, and hath relation neither to virtue 
or policy.” Probably he woald think just 
the same with regard to a call-party in 
the present day. 

In the days of Queen Anne there was 
a rookery, a great glory to these gardens, 
which was organised by Sir Edward 
Northey. Leigh Hunt comments upon 
the fitness of this establishment. He 
says: “The rook is a grave legal bird, 
both in his coat and habits; living in 
communities, yet to himself, and strongly 
addicted to discussions of meum and 
tuum.” Not long ago I saw two grave 
old rooks, one with a white feather, 
strutting about the lawn, swinging in 
the trees under King’s Bench Walk, and 
cawing and shaking their heads very 
ominously. Possibly they thought, as 
there is a rage just now for Queen Anne 
architecture and Queen Anne furniture, 
there might be an opening for a well- 
organised Queen Anne rookery. I saw 
these two old birds in grave consultation 
one or two mornings; since then they 
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have disappeared altogether. I suppose 
they could not make any satisfactory 
arrangements, and were unable to float 
the company after all. Anyway, the 
sparrows have had it all to themselves 
eversince,and the Templesparrows, I should 
tell you, are the most friendly, the most 
impudent, and the plumpest birds of their 
kind you ever saw. Why the benchers of 
the Lamb and Flag and their brethren of 
the Winged Horse do not make sparrow- 


pudding one of their great dishes on high | 


days and holidays, I fail to understand. 
And, after all, I am inclined to think 
that the chambers in which I am now 
writing are possibly quite as much haunted 
as any part I have been talking about. So 
closely are they haunted, so thickly are 
they peopled with spirits of past pleasures, 
so densely are they filled with the ghosts 
of dead banquets: such an echo of past 
laughter, such a ring of bygone song still 
clings to them, that it is difficult to say 
whether pleasure or pain would predomi- 
nate in its chronicle. And what pen 
could chronicle it? And would it be 
worth while to chronicle it if it could ? 
Who shall tell of the brave boys who 
have trolled out the merry song beneath 
this roof-tree? Who can tell of the 
good men and true who have belaboured 
the oak? Who can remember half the 
good stories that have been told as the 


looked in her dark velveteen, her otter- 
skin jacket, and her quaint little hat! Her 
chaperon, a charming married woman, 
behaved admirably; for they stayed long 
after luncheon, till the twilight was deepen- 
ing, till the fire was burning red, till 
gloom gave a glory to glow. And then? 
Ah, well! it is a long tale, and I daresay 
will not interest you. I have half-a-dozen 
portraits of her in that drawer; that 
clever water-colour landscape on the wall 
is her work; there is the old piano which 
she laughed at for being so “ tin-kettly,” 
but from which, nevertheless, she managed 
to evoke an excellent accompaniment to a 
sweet song; there is the sketch by John 
Leech that amused her so much; there 
is the ancient chair she sat in, the carved 
cabinet she admired, and the Venetian 
mirror that reflected her pretty face. And 
here is the old room, with its prints, pic- 
tures, curios, and rubbish, looking much 
the same as it ever did. But the pretty 
girl, with the Gainsborough face and the 
fathomless brown eyes, where is she ? 

I have been writing till Iam tired. I 
pull up the blind and look out to see what 
sort of a night it is. It is still wild and 
wet; the wind is blowing in angry gusts, 
and the rain is beating in angry spirts 
against the panes, the pavement is wet 
and glistening, the lamps are flickering, 
‘the window-frames are chattering, and 





smoke wreathed up and the fun was kept | the whole place is creaking and banging 
going till the small hours were getting | and hammering like a ship in a storm! 
larger, and till the “accusing splendour There is a faint light in Pip’s chambers, 
of the morn” sent the goodly company | but there is no one below on the pave- 
laughing down the grim old staircase ? Is| ment or going in at the entrance. The 


the world changed ? | 
fun, laughter, truth, and good fellowship ? 
A former proprietor of these rooms, many 
years ago, used to wear a pigtail, and 
dressed in a sage-green coat and black- 
silk small-clothes; he was a great con- 


noisseur in port-wine, and might be seen | 


Is there no more | night is too wet even for Magwitch or for 


|Old Orlick. I pull down the blind, and 
dismiss them from my imagination. I drop 
my pen, and sit down by the dying fire, 
thinking somewhat sadly that my own 
chambers are more effectually haunted than 
any other portion of the Haunted Precinct. 











— os from the adjoining 
chambers, where he had his cellar, with a , 

fine old cobwebby bottle, carefully nursed | Ts FaRwUS STAee. 
in a basket. People say this phantom may eramdarapenn 
be occasionally seen on my landing in! Ir is not always advisable to investigate 
the present day. I confess I have never | too closely so delicate a subject as the 
seen it. My chambers are, nevertheless, | origin and parentage of theatrical prin- 
haunted. How? Well, it was at one! cesses; the result of such indiscreet 
of those chrysanthemum luncheons that! curiosity being more frequently produc- 
bachelors are expected to give from time tive of disappointment than gratification. 
to time. She was among the company. I Weare loth to disturb the illusions created 
can see her now; the sweetest littleGains- by our fancy, and instinctively shrink 
borough face you could wish to behold from exchanging these pleasant vagaries 
—fathomless brown eyes that seemed the | for the disenchantments of reality. Where, 
essence of truth. How charming she however, as in the instance now before 
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us, the existence of positive and strictly| The reputation of Mdlle. Gaussin may 
authentic details inexorably debars us|be said to have fairly commenced on 
from indulging in conjectural suppositions, | August 13th, 1732, the date of the first 
we are bound, in our capacity of conscien- | performance of Voltaire’s Zaire, in which 
tious biographer, reluctantly to despoil | tragedy shehad beenentrusted by theauthor 
our heroine of any borrowed plumes with | with the character of the heroine. From 
which our imagination may have invested | that evening her claim to be ranked among 
her; and, following the example of the|the most promising of contemporary 
uncompromising Mr. Gradgrind, confine | actresses was universally recognised, and 
ourselves purely and simply to fact. none were more enthusiastic in her praise 

Malle. Marie Madeleine, then—or, as| than the celebrated writer, whose latest 
some pretend, Jeanne Catherine Gaussin | dramatic conception she had personified 
—was born in Paris, December 25th, 1711. | with such exquisite tenderness and grace. 
Her father, Antoine Gaussin or Gaussem, | His admiration of her beauty and talent is 
was coachman to the celebrated Baron, | happily expressed in the following lines, 
and her mother, Jeanne Collot, hand-| addressed to her immediately after her 
maid to the no less illustrious Adrienne | creation of Zaire: 

















Lecouvreur. Both these great artists Jeune Gaussin, regois mon tendre hommags, 
officiated as sponsors at her baptism, and, Re¢ois mes vers au thédtre applaudis ; 
as she grew up, fulfilled their self-imposed lat cd pales te Fenbeme” 
daties by contributing largely to the ex- Ce sont tes yeux, ces yeux si pleins de charmes, 
penses of her education. From her earliest (Qui du critique ont fait tomber les armes ; 
years the youthful Madeleine, as she was Se ee 
usualy called, evinced a decided predilec- Marche & ta suite, inspire les alarmes, 
tion for the stage; and the progressive Le sentiment, les regrets, les douleurs, 
development of her rare personal attrac- - —_ eedhgn mmye —_ ' 
tions and graceful piquancy encouraged Est par ta voix aujourd’hui sir de plaire ; 
her parents to devote her to a profession Le Dieu d’amour a qui tu fus plus chére 

} which she seemed naturally destined to a pepe eee aunt tee 
adorn. Her first essays were in a private Car le prophéte de la Mecque 
theatre belonging to the Dac de Gesvres a son sérail n’a a 
at Saint-Ouen, and the promise there held Seth enin tendte ee hang a 
out by the young actress procured her at Sa voix et sa grice intrinséque 
the age of seventeen an engagement at Ont mon ouvrage défendu 

i Lille, where she became a general favourite a gles jae dig a 

’ Mais quand |’auditeur morfondu 

7 and was already c.ted as a model repre- L’aara dans sa bibliothéque, 
sentative of the leading characters in Toat mon honneur sera perdu. 
javenile tragedy and comedy. Eighteen; A similar tribute of homage was sub- 
months later, April 28th, 1731,she appeared | sequently offered her by the poet on her 
at the Théitre Francais as Junie in| performance of Alzire, and his example 
Britannicus, and so charmed the audience | was imitated by the majority of those 
that the performance was repeated, con- | whose works were mainly indebted to her 
trary to custom, on three successive even- | for their success; but their efforts, although 


ings. She subsequently continued her | eulogistic in the extreme, seldom rise above 
débuts as Chiméne, Monime, Andromague, | mediocrity, and fall far short of the grace- 
Iphigénie, and Agnésin1’Ecole des Femmes, | ful and facile versification which invariably 
crowning the whole by a brilliant display | distinguishes the muse of Voltaire. 

of versatility as vocalist and dancer in| During the thirty years of her artistic 
Lamotte’s Italie Galante. On July 24th| career, the principal tragic characters 
she played Chiméne before the Court at | originally played by Mdlle. Gaussin, besides 
Fontainebleau, and four days after was | the two already mentioned, were Adelaide 
fi received a member of the society. So/in Piron’s Gustave, Iréne in Mahomet the 
greatly superior, indeed, was she con- | Second, Andromaque in Les Troyennes, 
sidered in every respect to Mdlle. Labat, | and Briséis in Poinsinet de Sivry’s tragedy 
who had played the same line of parts for | of that name ; several others less suited to 
the last ten years, that the latter, finding | the nature of her talent were, to her great 
her attractive powers totally eclipsed by | regret, entrusted by their authors to 
those of her gifted rival, retired from the | Mdlle. Clairon, and among these may be 
stage at the close of the theatrical season in | particularly instanced Arétie in Mar- 
1733. montel’s Denis le Tyran. A very curious 
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passage in the memoirs of this prolific 
writer gives a detailed account of the 
reasons which induced him to resist the 
solicitations of the charming Madeleine, 
and confide the much coveted part to her 
haughty and energetic rival; and con- 
taining, as it does, a sufficiently minute 
description of our heroine, may be appro- 
priately inserted here : 

“When I obtained from the comedians 
vhe privilege of a free admission to the 
theatrs, the most untiring advocate in my 
behalf was Mdlle. Gaussin. Her line of 
parts was the young princesses, and no 
one excelled her in the delineation of 
characters requiring a natural sensibility 
and touching naiveté. Endowed with 
rare personal beauty, with a voice of the 
sweetest and most sympathetic tone, and 
an enchanting expression of countenance, 
she realised the line addressed by Orosmane 
to Zaire : 

L’art n’est pas fait pour toi; tu n’en as pas besoin, 


With all these qualities, however, the 
possession of which rendered her so 
deservedly a favourite, she was incapable, 
from her lack of passion and physical 
force, of adequately embodying those 
strictly tragic conceptions demanding 
unusual energy ; and that very voluptuous 
softness, so admirably adapted to the 
personation of love-sick maidens, was 
exactly the opposite of the ideal I had 
endeavoured to depict in my heroine. She 
earnestly wished, nevertheless, to play the 
part, and had already manifested this 
desire in a most flattering manner by 
repeatedly expressing, after each of the 
two readings of Denis, the interest with 
which both the piece and its author had 
inspired her. In those days a new tragedy 
was a comparative rarity, and one which 
held out reasonable hopes of success 
especially so; but she had another and a 
stronger motive in her anxiety to obtain 
the preference over a rival, whose en- 
croachments on her hitherto unquestioned 
supremacy had daily become more frequent 
and more alarming. Mdlle. Clairon, 
although inferior to her fascinating col- 
league in feminine charm, was immea- 
surably her superior in stateliness of figure 
and majesty of demeanour, and possessed 
every requisite for the perfect interpretation 
of such characters as Camille, Didon, and 
consequently Arétie. It was impossible, 
therefore, for me to hesitate between the 
two; and notwithstanding my regret at 
being forced to disoblige one of the fair 








claimants, I felt bound to offer the part to 
the other. 

“Gaussin was deeply mortified by my 
decision, and did not scruple to hint—I 
need hardly say without foundation—that 
Clairon had used every species of seduc- 
tion in order to influence me. Clairon, 
hearing this, requested me to accompany 
her to her rival’s dressing-room in the 
theatre. ‘Mademoiselle,’ she said, throw- 
ing my manuscript on the table, ‘ the best 
proof I can give you that I have not 
solicited the part is my unalterable deter- 
mination not to play it unless I receive it 
from your own hand;’ on which she 
retired, leaving me téte-d-téte with Mdlle. 
Gaussin. 

“My position was embarrassing. The 
loveliest creature in the world stood before 
me, her trembling hands clasped in mine, 
and her eloquent eyes fixed on me with an 
expression of suppliant reproach. ‘ What 
have I done,’ she murmured, ‘ to deserve 
the pain and humiliation inflicted on me? 
When you read your piece, no one listened 
to it with more emotion, no one appreciated 
its beauties more cordially than I did. I 
identified myself too completely with the 
part of Arétie not to be certain of rendering 
it effectively. Why then take it from me ? 
It is mine by right of precedence, and I 
doubt if it be to your advantage to give it 
to another. Think well ere you decide; 
ambitious as I am with respect to my own 
success, I am not less anxious for yours, 
and nothing would “rd me greater 
pleasure than to have in some degree 
contributed to it.’ 

“T confess that for a moment my 
resolution was shaken; exposed to the 
witchery of her pleading accents, I felt as 
it were spell-bound, and was almost ready 
to fall at her feet, and at once confess my 
inability to resist the entreaties of so 
dangerous a siren, but reflection came to 
my aid. I felt that my future prospects 
depended on the success or failure of my 
piece, and that, in the interest of my 
children and my own, it was incumbent on 
me to abide by my original decision, and 
as far as lay in my power to ensure the 
co-operation of the only actress on whom, 
all circumstances considered, I could safely 
rely. ‘Mademoiselle,’ I replied, ‘had I 
the good fortune to have written a part 
like Iphigénie, Zaire, or Inés, I need 
scarcely say how earnestly I should have 
implored you to confer on it an additional 
charm by consenting to be its interpreter. 
Some day, perhaps, I may hope to enjoy 
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the privilege of associating my name with 
yours, and of affording you an opportunity 
of displaying your inestimable qualities to 
greater advantage than in Arétie. For 
the present, let her who is willing to run 
the risk of supporting my first attempt 
undertake the part; the honour of having 
voluntarily resigned it will be yours, 
and ’ ‘Enough!’ she cried, interrupt- 
ing me in a deeply mortified tone. ‘ Your 
wish shall be gratified, and she shall have 
it.’ Then, taking the manuscript from 
the table where it lay, she hastily left the 
room, and perceiving Clairon in the foyer, 
delivered into her hand the object of con- 
tention. ‘Ireturn you,’ she said, ‘the part 
which you seem to regard as a certain source 
of success and glory; I giveit back to you 
without regret, for I think,’ she added ironi- 
cally, ‘as you do, that you are far better 
suited to it than I can pretend to be.’” 
All the talent, however, of the great 

actress failed to infuse vitality into Mar- 
montel’s soporific production, and in this 
instance, at least, Mdlle. Gaussin had little 
cause to complain of the preference shown 
to her rival; her share, moreover, of the 
standard répertoire was sufficiently con- 
siderable to enable her in her own par- 
ticular line to defy competition, and, even 
at a comparatively advanced period of her 
life, to stand alone as the acknowledged 
representative of youthful tragedy. But, 
whatever laurels she may have gained as 
an exponent of Melpomene, her triumphs 
in comedy were still more decisive and 
incontestable; there she reigned supreme, 
and during her entire theatrical career 
displayed in an extensively varied range 
of characters an unchallenged superiority. 
Among her most effective personations may 
be mentioned Lucile in Les Dehors Trom- 
peurs; Nanine, Sophilette in La Magie 
de l’Amour; and Lucinde in L’Oracle ; she 
also created Cénie in Madame de Graffigny’s 
masterpiece, and Lanoue’s Coquette Cor- 
rigée. Fagan entrusted her with the prin- 
cipal character in La Papille, and the 
sensation excited by her in this pleasant 
little comedy may be imagined from the 
following lines addressed to her by Arnaud 
Baculard, the future correspondent of 
Frederick the Great : 

En ce jour, pupille adorable, 

Que ne suis-je votre tuteur ! 
Un seul mot, un soupir, un regard enchanteur, 
Ce silence éloquent, cet embarras aimable, 

Tout m’instruirait de mon bonheur. 
Vos yeux, en m’apprenant leur secréte langueur, 


M’embraseraient d’une flamme innocente. 
Une pupille aussi charmante 








Mérite bien le droit de toucher son tuteur ! 


So extraordinary, moreover, was her 
versatility that, when it pleased her, as it 
occasionally did, to put aside the trammels 
of the legitimate drama, and amuse her- 
self and others by the exhibition of her 
pantomimic talent, she completely out- 
shone in grace and vivacity the best 
actresses of the Comédie Italienne. She 
is even said to have more than once 
assumed the grotesque part of Cassandre 
in the then highly-relished entertainment 
called Parades, and to have rivalled in 
drollery and smartness of repartee the 
most popular mountebanks of the Pont 
Neuf. 

Contemporary critics vied with each 
other in extolling the merits of this de- 
lightful artist; even Collé, by no means 
an over-partial judge, assenting to the 
general verdict in her favour. “It is 
impossible,” he says, “ that anyone could 
play better certain parts, such as I’Oracle 
and La Magie de l’Amour; though she is 
forty years old, she hardly appears in them 
to be more than sixteen. In comedy her 
voice is soft and sweet; but it has scarcely 
strength enough for tragedy. Her face is 
charming, and her manners are imprinted 
with a natural grace which no woman has 
ever surpassed. Much as I dislike the 
sentimental pieces of La Chaussée and his 
imitators, I do not believe that any actress 
could play them as well as she does.” 

It is not surprising that the society of 
so lovely and in every respect so attractive 
a woman as Mdlle. Gaussin should have 
been courted by a legion of admirers, nor 
that she should have indulged—perhaps a 
little too freely—in the dissipation uni- 
versally prevalent at that period in the 
French metropolis. Her train of adorers 
comprised a singular medley of high and 
low, rich and poor, from the prince to 
the student, from the capitalist to the 
struggling playwright; for, to her credit 
be it said, she was thoroughly disinterested, 
and, unlike the majority of her colleagues, 
unhesitatingly sacrificed the most brilliant 
social and financial advantages to the 
caprice or fancy of the hour. 

The fermier général, Bouret, had been 
sincerely attached to her in the days of 
his prosperity, and in a moment of ex- 
pansion had signed and delivered to her a 
paper, which she was at liberty to fill up 
with whatever sum she chose. Many 
years after, when he was reduced to com- 
parative poverty, and had entirely for- 
gotten the circumstance, he was surprised 
one morning by the visit of a notary’s 
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clerk, announcing that he came from 
Mdile. Gaussin, and producing the docu- 
ment duly signed by the financier, and 
containing a single line in the handwriting 
of the lady, which ran as follows: “I 
promise to love Gaussin as long as I live. 
Bouret.” On reading these words, the 
recipient, who in all probability had anti- 
cipated a very different claim, was moved, 
it is said, to tears. ‘‘ Poor Gaussin,” he 
murmured, “always the same. I remem- 
ber the last time we dined together at the 
Porcherons, it was she who paid the 
reckoning.” 

Her proverbial inconstancy in matters 
of sentiment was a constant source of 
gossip to the Bachaumonts of the day. 
Daring a performance of Destouches’s 
Force du Naturel, one of the actors, 
speaking of a young girl personated by 
Mdlle. Gaussin, had occasion to say : 

C’est un pauvre mouton, 
Je crois que de sa vie elle ne dira non. 
This appropriate allusion was hailed with 
a burst of laughter, in which, slyly remarks | 
the narrator, everyone joined except the | 
Duc de Richelieu, who happened to be | 
present. 

Time laid its hand lightly on Malle. | 
Gaussia: at fifty years of age, like our| 
own contemporary, Mdlle. Mars, she re- | 





eighteenth century ;” another by Drouais 
is stated to be an excellent likeness. 
There is also a charming and extremely 
rare little engraving of her in the cha- 
racter of Constance, by Le Mere, after 
Cochin the younger, underneath which 
are inscribed the following lines : 


| Quand tu nous peins l’horreur de ton destin affrenx, 


GAUSSIN, qui ne ressent comme toy les disgraces ; 
Mais 4 tort tu te plains d’étre seule en ces lieux, 
Car prés de toy toujours on appergoit les Graces. 


ALL OR NOTHING. 


AUTHOR OF “A HOUSE OF CARDS,” “ GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE,” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. WHAT IS IT? 

THE spring was abroad in all its tender 
and hopeful beauty, when Captain Dunstan 
and his wife came home to Bevis. The 
place that Janet loved so much wore at 
that season the aspect she loved best; 
when the leaves upon the trees were just 
unfolding their pale tints, and there were 
breaks and vistas in the plantations not 
yet filled by the plenitude of the rich 
robes of the summer. The old English 
garden was prolific of spring flowers, and 
of the slender reed-like plants that have 
a dozen different names in the various 


tained almost unimpaired the charm and | English counties, where they are growing 
graces of her youth, and at fifty-two scarce, and the beds of lilies of the valley 
created her last original part, that of | were crowded with the fairy bells and the 
Mariane in Collé’s Dupuis et Desronais. | dark close-wrapping leaves of the purest 
This comedy was first performed January and sweetest of flowers. There was a 
17th, 1763 ; and two months later, March | pleasant stir of life and expectation about 








19th, she finally retired from the stage | 
with a modest pension of fifteen hundred 
livres. The remaining years of her life 
were far from happy. She had married 
in 1759 a dancer, who is reported to 
have treated her according to the fashion 
adopted by Sganarelle in the Médecin 
malgré lui. He died in 1765, after 
having squandered whatever remnant 
of property she possessed. From that 
date until her own decease, which took 
place June 6th, 1767, she lived in strict 
retirement, and, as one of her biographers 
touchingly observes, expired not only 
without the means of bequeathing a 
single legacy, but, sadder still, without 
a single friend to whom she might have 
wished to leave it. 

Several portraits exist of Madeleine 
Gaussin: ‘one by Nattier in the collection 
of the Comédie Francais is of doubtful 
authenticity, and represents her, says 
Arséne Houssaye, “as a vestal of the 








the place, and the house had a brisk air of 
preparation. Probably, if Captain Dunstan 
had not himself been little more than a 
stranger, his marriage with Miss Monroe 
would not have been so well taken by his 
neighbours and his dependents; but they 
all knew more about Janet than they knew 
about him, and public opinion was almost 
unanimous in her favour. 

Mrs. Manners was in a condition of high 
importance and self-complacency. She 
did not approve of bachelor households. 
Being an exemplary person in her own 
sphere, she preferred having a lady of the 
house, who knew when things were pro- 
perly done, who could appreciate the 
blessing of a thoroughly good house- 
keeper, with the active thankfulness 
by which such a boon ought to be acknow- 
ledged, and would not regard it merely 
with the taken-for-granted air that 


occasionally tried her patience in the case 


of Captain Dunstan. Then, she knew the 
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“ways” of the new lady of Bevis, and 
they were pleasant and considerate ways. 
To her household Janet would be welcome, 
and she was not one to hold such an 
assurance in light esteem. 


| and a great deal too fond of him. How 
nice it is to think,” she added, with great 
animation and a sudden change of topic, 
“ that by this time to-morrow we shall have 


There was | seen her, and in a few days we shall have 


something more than formal attention to | settled down into the habit of seeing her 


orders in the preparations that were made 
for her, and many little fancies of hers, 


in the old times, were remembered and | 


carried out in the arrangement of the 
rooms in the Admiral’s Corridor for her 
occupation; a fact which Mrs. Manners 
pointed out with much complacency to 
Mrs. Cathcart and Miss Ainslie, who 
called at Bevis to ascertain when Captain 
and Mrs. Dunstan were expected to arrive. 

“T never saw the place looking more 
beautiful,” remarked Amabel, as the two 
ladies stepped out on the stone terrace 
from the library window ; “the very spirit 
of rest and peace seems to dwell upon it 
to-day.” 

They took their way to the Vicarage 
through the park, talking of Janet, and 
speculating as to whether they should find 
her changed at all by her introduction to 
the world of which she had previously 
known nothing. 

“One can never tell by letters,” said 
Amabel, “unless they’re the letters of some- 
body with a special talent for writing them, 
which Janet hasn’t; but I cannot help 
thinking she is more bewildered than 
pleased by Paris. She will get on better 
next time she goes there.” 

“I fancy she will stay at home a good 
deal. Janet will not get into fashionable 
ways, depend upon it.” 

“ She will do whatever Captain Dunstan 
likes, and he will be bored at Bevis.” 

“* Amabel, you don’t like him. Why?” 

“Yes, I do. I like him well enough, 
but I think of him now exactly as I have 
always thought of him, and I am afraid 


+ Janet will not find me half enthusiastic 


enough about her husband.” 

“‘ Don’t distress yourself, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Cathcart dryly, and with an air of 
matronly superiority which she occasion- 
ally assumed when she thought Amabel 
would be the better for a little snubbing; 
“Janet will not want anybody to be 
enthusiastic about her husband. Her own 
enthusiasm will suffice for her, and for 
him also.” 

“Oh, I daresay,” answered Amabel, 
quite indifferent to the snub ; “ but for all 
that I should not like her to know as well 
—as you do, for instance—that I think 


| mistress of Bevis and the happiest woman 


| in the world.” 


“‘ How delighted the old ladies at Bury 
House will be!” 

“ Yes, won’tthey! And that reminds me 
to tell you a piece of news. Miss Carmichael 
is coming to Bury Honse next week. Janet 
will be very glad of that. We shall be all 
—or nearly all—together again.” 

“Yes, with the exception of Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile, and he will come down to Bevis 
before long, I daresay.” 

“ He cannot, for some time, at all events, 
for he has gone out to Ceylon again.” 

“Indeed! When and where did you 
hear about him ?” 

“On Monday, when I drove over to 
Bury. I met that dear Miss Susan at the 
post-office, and did half an hour’s shopping 
with her. You have no idea what friends 
we are! She told me all the news, and 
there is really a good deal of it, in addition 
to the strictly parochial intelligence with 
which Miss Susan is always supplied. 
Julia Carmichael is coming to Bury House ; 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile has gone to Ceylon; 
the plantation that Mr. Sandilands—the 
incomparable nephew of his incomparable 
aunts—is managing is doing so well that 
he is much better off, and the marriage is 
likely to take place in the autumn.” 

“But not here, I suppose? Miss Car- 
michael would be married from her uncle’s 
house, would she not ?” 

“TI don’t know; nothing is settled yet, 
I fancy. I promised that I would go 
and see Julia very soon after her arrival, 
so I shall hear all about it then.” 

“It is very soon for her to be at Bury 
House again. I thought I understood 
from the dear old ladies that she was not 
allowed to make them more than one visit 
in the course of the year, and that this was’ 
one of their mild grievances.” 

“That was the case, but things are all 
changed, it seems, by the death of Mr. 
Thornton. You remember he was drowned 
somewhere in the Mediterranean; and his 
poor wife—Julia’s pretty cousin, whom 
she used to talk about—came back to 
England. Julia went to her, and took 
care of her; she behaved very well indeed, 
Miss Susan Sandilands says; and then 





she is a million times too good for him, 





Mrs. Thornton went up to Scotland—to 
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her husband’s place, where his aunt lives, 
I believe—and now Colonel and Lady Rosa 
Chumleigh are going to join her there, and 
so Julia got a little bit of extra leave, and 
is coming to Bury House.” 

“T remember she used to speak very 
highly of Mr. Thornton. It is a sad 
story.” 

“ Sir Wilfrid Esdaile was on board Mr. 
Thornton’s yacht when the accident hap- 
pened, and he behaved with the greatest 
kindness to poor Mrs. Thornton; made 
every arrangement for her, and came back 

as far as Paris with her and Julia.” 

“‘T wonder whether he saw Janet there P 
She did not mention him at all in the two 
letters I have had from her. But of course 
she did; he would be sure to see Captain 
Dunstan.” 

“T have no idea,” said Amabel, who 
would have been glad to know that the 
friends had met. She had but little 
hope of this; she believed herself too 
well acquainted, by force of sympathy, 
with Sir Wilfrid’s feelings, to expect that 
he had “ got over it” to the extent of being 
able to see Janet just yet, in all the bright- 
ness of her bridal happiness. 

“The sad story of poor Mr. Thornton,” 
she added, “is an illustration of the saying 
about an ill wind, for her cousin’s great 
trouble has had a good effect on Julia’s 
prospects.” 

“Tndeed! How is that?” 

“T wish I could relate the matter to you 
as Miss Sandilands related it to me,” 
and Amabel laughed at the recollection. 
“Tt was very funny to observe her anxiety 
to put everybody concerned in the best 
possible light, and to avoid censuring any- 
one, though it was quite plain that some 
blame must attach somewhere. I could 
not help thinking of Jane Bennet, in 
Pride and Prejudice, when she hits on a 
happy combination by which it is just 
possible that Mr. Darcy and Wickham 
may both be right. Miss Susan’s dilemma 
was this. If Julia was not wrong in keep- 

‘ing the fact of her engagement to Mr. 
Sandilands concealed from her uncle, 
because she was afraid of how Lady Rosa 
Chumleigh would take it, Lady Rosa must 
be a rather despotic and uncomfortable 
personage. But far be it from Miss Susan 
to admit any such evident alternative; 
and you should have heard her amplifying 
and explaining, and all the time perfectly 
inaccessible to the consideration that it 
could not possibly matter to Lady Rosa 

Chumleigh what I thought about her 














temper, and her “ ways” with her family. 
It all came to this, that the engagement 
was divulged by Mrs. Thornton, who can 
do anything just now with her mother, 
and Lady Rosa took it very well indeed. 
Mrs. Thornton, and the baby that is coming, 
and the fortune that depends on the baby, 
are of paramount importance. Julia may 
marry whom she pleases, and go to Bury 
House if she likes. That is the real mean- 
ing of it all. Here we are at the gate, and 
there is his reverence, reproachfully posted 
at the window, looking for us, and, like 
Mrs. Gamp, ‘ droppin’ for his tea.’ ” 

With her usual acuteness, Amabel, 
though she was acquainted with Julia 
Carmichael only, had rightly apprehended 
the position of affairs at Hunsford. The 
future was fair enough now before Julia, 
who, preparing for her return to Bury 
House after the departure of Lady Rosa 
and the colonel for Scotland, whither they 
went at the earnest invitation of Miss 
Thornton, almost reproached herself that 
she could feel so happy while the calamity 
that had stricken Laura was yet so recent. 
The last words Sir Wilfrid Esdaile had 
said to her, as he bade her adieu in 
Paris, were an intimation that he meant 
to bring John back with him; and now 
she had not only that to think of, but the 
unexpected solution of her difficulties with 
respect to her uncle as well. And besides, 
there was Janet, sweet, kind, sympathising 
Janet, she would have returned to Bevis, 
and it would be delightful to see her, 
happy, in her beautiful home. 

The day came, and the hour, and Janet 
and her husband arrived at Bevis. The 
oceasion was one of the deepest moment 
to her, and full not only of the feelings 
of the present, but of the memories and 
associations of the past. They reached 
home late- in the afternoon; and as 
the carriage turned into the avenue, , 
and Janet was acknowledging the bobs 
of the gatekeeper’s children, who, with 
scrupulously clean faces and pinafores, 
were clustered about the entrance to the 
lodge, the vicar came towards it. 

“Welcome home,” said Mr. Cathcart. 
“T promised Mrs. Cathcart that I would 
bring her news of you, and make her 
congratulations.” 

“* We shall see you soon,’ 
Danstan graciously. 

“ Certainly ; and my wife to-morrow, I 
suppose. You have been most anxiously 
looked for, I assure you, Mrs. Dunstan.” 
Janet thanked him with a smile; and 
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said Captain 
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they went on, leaving him to a renewed 
impression of her beauty and grace, but 
with a notion that there was something 
changed in her expression. Mr. Cathcart 
was not enthusiastic, like his wife, about 
Janet—he was not, indeed, enthusiastic 
about anything—but he was a quick 
observer ; and the brightness he had often 
noted of late in Janet’s face—a lambent 
light of the countenance, which no one 
seeing her could have failed to remark— 
was certainly there no longer. 

The arrangements made for her met 
with entire approval from Janet, and when 
she joined her husband in the library 
before dinner, and he politely hoped she 
had found all right, she tried very hard to 
answer as if there had been nothing 
wanting to this coming home. Bat he 
had not gone with her to the rooms that 
were so familiar and so strange ; he had 
not looked or spoken as though he had 
the remotest comprehension of her feelings; 
this coming home might have been to him 
the taking up his abode in a hotel, or in 
somebody else’s house let furnished. He 
was perfectly kind; he was faultlessly 
polite ; there was not the smallest objection 
to be taken to his manner towards his 
wife. But it was “manner.” This was 
not the first, though it was the most sig- 
nificant occasion on which Janet had felt 
that between him and herself there was 
an unacknowledged, incomprehensible 
barrier. What was it? She asked herself 
the question with remorseless iteration ; 
she sought the reply in unrelenting self- 
examination; and resented its evasiveness 
by unceasing self-reproach. She might 
have found that reply easily enough, if she 
had only examined why it was that she 
could not put the question to Dunstan 
himself; and, finding it, have exchanged 
doubt and misgiving for an entire relin- 
quishment of hope. But she did not think 
of this; she had so little knowledge out- 
side of her own experience to guide her, 
her single-heartedness was so complete, 
that she could not divine or dread any 
cause for the sure and certain blight that 
had fallen on her, except some fault, some 
shortcoming, some unfortunate error or 
deficiency of her own. 

Did her husband find fault with her 
then? No; there had never been a 
word of dissension between them. No 
hasty squabbles, no tiffs had come to 
break the decorous calm of their life 
together; and if Danstan had been called 
upon to name an instance in which Janet 





had given him the slightest offence or 
annoyance, he could not have done. so. 
He would have protested, indeed, that she 
was incapable of anything which could be 
found fault with by the most fastidious. 
And he would have been profoundly 
amazed had he been told that she was not 
happy ; for he behaved very well to her. 
He had not been false to the compact he 
had made with himself when he came to 
the resolution that the best thing he could 
do would be to marry Miss Monroe; and 
Edward Dunstan had a keen sense of the 
respect and observance due to himself, 
necessary to the preservation of himself 
from self-reproach. The fates were indeed 
against him; the one woman whom he 
loved—for he never hesitated to say so to 
himself in his thoughts—he had twice lost; 
the first time by-her marriage, the second 
by his own; but that was his own trouble, 
his own deep, bitter, abiding trouble, which, 
after the fashion of a companion of the 
kind, not to be routed or shaken off, filled 
his life with profound ennui. His wife, 
however, had nothing to do with that— 
certainly nothing to suffer by it; and 
Dunstan was untroubled by any misgiving 
of the excellence of his own conduct. 
Janet was a more silent person than he 
had imagined her to be, less easy to amuse; 
she had not been so much delighted with 
all she saw in Paris as he expected ; on the 
whole, he fancied her intelligence had been 
a good deal overrated by her friends; and 
there was a strange sort of timidity about 
her at times which he hoped she would get 
over, for it was decidedly bad form; but she 
was very good—and—it was no fault of 
hers! Dunstan felt quite magnanimous 
when he repeated this to himself, as he 
frequently did, and persuaded himself that 
he was honestly rallying against the con- 
suming ennui, and distaste for his life and 
surroundings, that had hung about him 
ever since the passion of regret and reviling 
of fate into which his interview with Julia 
drove him had subsided, and under the 
full influence of which he had come back 
with his wife to Bevis. 

Several times during their stay in Paris 
there had come over Janet an almost 
terrifying sense of loneliness and strange- 
ness; one which she had tried to put away 
from heras we thrust back the phantoms 
that come to us in the sleepless dark, 
How should this be, when she had done 
with strangeness and loneliness for ever; 
when she was Edward’s wife? It was onl 
because she knew nothing of the world he 
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had lived in, only because she had so little | order! What was it that came thus likea 
acquaintance with the incidents of his past | nightmare to sweet sleep, and spoiled it 
life, and the persons concerned in them, |all? Janet was not merely learning the 
that now, when they were away from the | ordinary lesson of human experience, that 
place with which only she was familiar, | the worship of a human being is idolatry, 
they seemed to have no subjects of thought | and that it involves the sure and certain 


or conversation in common, and there was | penalty of that sin. No; there was some- * 


& distracting kind of newness in all their | thing more. 
topics and surroundings. Perhaps it was| Never had that sense of loneliness and 


also because she was so isolated an indi- | strangeness come so strongly to her as.on | 


vidual; she had no family stories to tell; | this day, from which of all days it surely 
there was no taking on of fresh interests, | onght to have been banished. She was 
no adding to the ties and charities of life, | back again in the dear home of the past, 
and her husband seemed to have no/| and it was her own, the gift to her of the 
curiosity about her. She could not recall | husband she loved; it was to be the scene 
a question of his relative to the many | of their future, the sphere of all her duties, 
things which might be supposed to be of | of all her joys, of such sorrows as might, 
interest when two lives become united and | indeed, bein store for her. She ought to be 
merged for ever. However that might be, | happy, she would be happy, she must be 
Janet, true as steel to the lofty love and | happy. 

the stainless faith that were in her, the life} But Janet was only gay, and that by an 
of her life, put the intrusive feeling from | effort which Dunstan, had he been think- 
her with all her might; he loved her, he | ing at all about her, could not have failed 
had chosen her, she was his wife. Was to perceive. She talked more than usual, 
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there not the fulness of joy, of content, of 
blessedness, of companionship, of home, 
in the fact? What right had she to admit 
a misgiving, to listen to a suggestion of 
want or incompleteness in her life. It 
would be treason to him, and utter ingra- 
titude if she did so, and she would not, 
no, she would not. But steadfast as was 
her will, and strong, there was something 
stronger still. It was that incomprehen- 
sible barrier that existed between herself 
and her husband. She blamed herself, 
wildly and blindly. She felt at times as 
though it were something that she was 


striving to tear down with her hands, a | 


prison wall closing upon her; the realisa- 
tion of the ghastly story of the woman 
who sat bound while the workmen reared 
the vault around her, and it rose, layer of 
stone by layer of stone, from her fettered 
feet to her shrinking eyes. And this when 
she had been his wife for but two short 
months; while the friends who loved her 
were thinking of her happiness in its first 
bloom of romance and wonder and beauty, 
and the external circumstances of her lot 
had not a flaw in all their harmonious 


and sang not quite so well, pleaded fatigue 


|as an excuse for the failure of her voice, | 


and left him early. 

A note from Amabel Ainslie lay on 
Janet’s toilet-table, and she took it up 
eagerly; almost as if in it she should find 
that true welcome home which somehow 
she had missed. It was an affectionate 
little missive, and it did Janet good. 
Strange that she should feel the need of it 
just then when all things seemed to be at 
their very best. Strange that when she 
stood gazing from the window of the old 
familiar room, over the old familiar scene, 
serene and beautiful in the moonlight, the 
restless question that haunted her rose 
from her heart to her lips, and she said 
aloud: ‘What is it? What is it?” 
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